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Idols of an Unfurnished Mind 


Henry E. Dunnack, librarian, State library, Augusta, Maine 


[The author discussed mental delusions in January showing how humanity has fallen a 
victim to these idols. They arise from four limitations. He discussed locality, time and 
occupation in the last number and here he discusses the fourth limitation—types of mind.] 


We are limited by our individual 
minds. There is a marked tendency 
among us to develop ingrowing minds. 
Weare so circumscribed by our mental 
limitations that our judgments are bi- 
ased, our opinions prejudiced, our ideas 
local. To be able to put ourselves in 
the place of others, to see, think and 
feel as they do, would tend to destroy 
artificial distinctions and race antagon- 
isms. Most of our intellectual difficul- 
ties and many of our misunderstand- 
ings in international reiations and so- 
cial life are the result of limitations 
imposed by our meager mind furnish- 
ing. Thru reading there is a coming 
together of minds, adjustments are 
made, tolerance built up, and codpera- 
tion established. 

Sight gives man the larger part of 
his knowledge. In physical darkness 
he is easily deceived. When the dark- 
ness is mental, man is immeasurably 
limited. We must find the way to 


straight thinking. The organization of 
facts gives poise, helps to evaluate 
things and makes possible sane opin- 
ions, wise judgments and worth-while 
decisions. Few of us can have such 
elasticity of mind as Browning, who 
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told the same story nine times, each 
time putting himself in the place of an- 
other person; nor can we all hope to 
attain what William Dana Orcutt calls 
the most beautiful thing in the world, 
“a perfectly trained mind under ab- 
solute control” ; but whoever chooses to 
use the tools which literature presents, 
may build a mind open to all truth, in 
which the idols of intolerance and prej- 
udice have no place. Tolerance, the 
finest achievement of the human mind, 
comes only when knowledge is wide 
and the spirit has found release and 
fulfillment. It is only the wise who de- 
light in the companionship of divergent 
ideas and opinions. All kinds of ig- 
norance breed intolerance, whether of 
nations, creeds, political parties or so- 
cial sects. Intolerance is the sign of 
an ingrowing, individual mind, shut in 
and locked out of the growing body of 
truth that has come from the age-long 
search of scholars in every land. 

It is because our individual mental 
experience is limited: that the literature 
of philosophy has such a value. For 
the individual mind and the ingrowing 
mind are Plato and Aristotle, Kent and 
Hegel, Bacon and Spencer, Royce and 
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Bowne, Dewey and McDougall, James, 
with his “Varieties of religious expe- 
rience,” Everett with his “Moral val- 
ues”; Professor Thompson and _ his 
“Science and religion,” Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick with his “Adventurous re- 
ligion,” showing that religion is a 
growing force, that theory may wait 
on experience, Raymond Calkins with 
his “Eloquence of Christian expe- 
rience,” Streeter with his “Reality” to 
aid us in understanding modern prob- 
lems. 

If philosophy is worth anything, it 
must take the whole mass of knowl- 
edge and show us that there is some 
sort of meaning in a world of changes. 
It should teach us the virtue of recon- 
ciliation. Man reaches his goal thru 
knowledge, reason, self-consciousness 
and will. Whatever gives these to man 
is of first importance. He must, there- 
fore, make the contacts which will 
equip him for life and its contests. 
False appraisals weaken real values. 
When phrases, shibboJeths and idols 
take the place of truth, poverty of 
goods, ideas, character and life fol- 
low. 

We are facing today the same task 
that scholars and heretics of all ages 
have faced, the task of destroying the 
idols that have come, like the devils of 
ancient times, to inhabit human minds. 
Each profession has its particular types 
of idols. The temples of law, medicine, 
pedagogy and theology have not as yet 
been purified from the stains of the 
idols which have inhabited them. 

There is no place for injustice in the 
temple of law, therefore the idols of 
the law must die that socialized juris- 
prudence may live. Law is more than 
an intellectual craft. Rather, it deals 
with the fundamental things of na- 
tional life. Therefore, it is never fin- 
ished but always seeking adjustment to 
changing social ideas. The progress 
of the law has been hindered because 
men have been reluctant to see their 
idols destroyed. The law has been for- 
tunate in a long line of great jurists 
who by judicial decision, advice and 
writing have destroyed many idols that 
have worked injustice to litigants and 


hindered the orderly and wise develop- 
ment of justice. 

What a mighty battle was fought be- 
fore the idol of absolute power of the 
king was destroyed at Runnymede! 
Another ancient and venerable idol fell 
when in 1688 Parliament became su- 
preme. In the temple of justice men 
once worshiped idols dedicated to trial 
by battle, by water, by fire, proof by 
oath, burning at the stake, the whip- 
ping post and the stocks. These have 
all been banished. What contests were 
waged before the idols forbidding lib- 
erty of speech were discarded; before 
the people secured liberty of contract; 
before they secured the right to make 
and alter their constitutions, to control 
public service corporations for public 
good, to say that all crimes are not fel- 
onies punishable by death, that man 
shall not use his property to injure his 
neighbor, that creditors shall not have 
unlimited power to secure satisfaction! 
What a thrilling story is that regard- 
ing the famous idol once established in 
the law of torts—assumption of risk 
and contributory negligence as applied 
to injuries of employees. 

Many idols still await the coming of 
some knight of the law who will be 
wise and courageous enough to de- 
mand their removal. There is the idol 
of defective indictment, sound in prin- 
ciple but in application often absurd. 
Judges cling to precedents unsuited to 
modern conditions and even to those 
not founded on reason. There is the 
idol of our jury system, that knowledge 
of a case disqualifies a juryman. An- 
other idol is that the judge shall say 
nothing about the evidence. Again, in 
criminal law, there is the theory of ab- 
stract crime rather than the individual- 
ization of punishment and the adjust- 
ment of our penal system to the crim- 
inal. Another is the retributive theory, 
the revenge idea as the basis of legal 
treatment of crime—an idea which is 
the bane of punitive justice. Destruc- 
tion of these idols will tend to make 
the criminal law a more effective 
agency for the repression of anti-social 
actions and insure the protection of 
society. 
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There is no place in the temple of 
healing for superstition, therefore the 
idols of medicine must die that the 
facts of biology, chemistry and hygiene 
may live. Medicine has offered a safe 
refuge for idol worshipers. A high 
percentage of all the people who are 
sick, or think they are, will recover 
under any sort of treatment or without 
any treatment. A small percentage of 
the sick will die regardless of healers. 
The charlatan, therefore, finds it pos- 
sible to prosper on the ignorance, prej- 
udice, and fear of the unfurnished 
minds with which he deals. 

Read Frazer’s Golden bough, La 
Walls’ Four thousand years of phar- 
macy, Walsh’s Cures, Mrs Leyel’s 
Magic herbs, and you will understand 
the power of the medicine man’s in- 
cantations, magic, and remedies. So 
bitter and fanatical has been the medi- 
cine man that more than half the peo- 
ple have turned from scientific surgery 
and intelligent medicine to quacks and 
patent nostrums, and the deaths that 
result constitute one of the world’s 
great tragedies. It all follows from 
the fact that idols fill the unfurnished 
minds of millions of people. 

Paracelsus was the great idol breaker 
of the fifteenth century, giving chem- 
istry and pharmacy a proper place in 
the physician’s practice. Then Vesa- 
lius entered the arena to destroy the 
old idols set up by the anatomists. 
The work of Leonardo da Vinci had 
prepared the way, and Vesalius follow- 
ing made anatomy a science. When 
his great Fabrica was published, the 
whole medical world rose in opposition. 
What a host of idols Pasteur, Koch 
and Lister acstroyed before the value 
of bacteriology was recognized and 
antiseptic surgery established. When 
it was established that disease is not 
inherited, a whole temple of idols was 
removed. 

In our day there is a new group of 
idols. Most of them are the outgrowth 
of unreasoned mental attitudes. No 
doubt these are largely the result of 
excessive materialism—failure to rec- 
ognize the place of personality and the 
value of spiritual forces. Physiological 


psychology has pointed out the inter- 
action of life forces. If there is any 
well established fact, it is that educa- 
tion must deal with physical, mental 
and spiritual forces in relation to life. 
All this calls for open minds that with- 
out prejudice can observe, compare, 
analyze, and reach sane conclusons. 

There is no place in the temple of 
wisdom for ignorance; therefore, the 
idols of pedagogy must die that educa- 
tion may live. Schools are cheaper 
than jails. Once education was for the 
rich. Once it was for the aristocrat. 
Some among us say that it is only for 
those who can make wise use of it. 
Democracy believes education is for all 
the children of all the people. H. G. 
Wells thinks civilization is a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe. 

Knowledge should help us to see 
what is in the world, to think about 
what is in the world, to live with peo- 
ple and things in the world, and tc 
reveal whatever ideas and ideals we 
may have to the world. Study those 
who. have found a place in the minds 
and hearts of men and you find their 
great achievement was a revelation, 
something they gave out. 

Education should destroy the idol of 
standardized thinking, a disaster we 
now face. In our age big forces 
threaten the extinction of individuality. 
Education should free men from the 
bondage of the machine. Perhaps the 
only way to do this is to add a new 
course to the already overcrowded 
curriculum, Education for Leisure. At 
least the machine is giving us leisure 
but it leaves us without spirit or power 
to use it. 

There is no place in the temple of 
Worship for intolerance; therefore, the 
idols of theology must die that religion 
may live. To hold an opinion opposed 
to official religion is to be marked as.a 
heretic. When Paul was accused of 
betraying religion and denying truth, 
he said “After the way which they call 
heresy so worship I the God of my 
fathers.” The-heresy of Paul was to 
become the foundation of belief. The 
heretics have always been the torch 
bearers, the idol breakers and the mar- 
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tyrs. The Founder of Christianity’ 


must be rejected by the High Priest 
and sent to His death. 

Every age sees some self-appointed 
dictator of truth who gives the hungry 
world stones for bread and scorpions 
for fish; who thinks his interpretation 
of the Bible is the only safe guide of 
life. He would seal the lips of prophets 
and bring to an end all revelations of 
truth. The danger from such religious 
inquisitors is that in dealing with un- 
furnished minds they give men theo- 
logical furniture which tomorrow will 
be discovered out of place, unfit for 
thinking persons, and when that time 
comes, its possessors will think that 
all furniture is junk and will lose con- 
fidence in religion and give up faith in 
God. 

False opinions have always been the 
foe of religion. The idol worshiper is 
everywhere in evidence today; in fact, 
he threatens to turn every thotful stu- 
dent into an enemy of religion. If half 
the energy, money and time used to 
defend God and His universe, Christ 
and His religion, truth and her chil- 
dren were used to teach the simple 
facts of life, we would convert the 
whole world to religion in a single cen- 
tury. “The truth shall make you free” ; 
give us truth and one day America 
will have a new birth of science, litera- 


ture, art and life. Paul was far in ad- 
vance of his time when he said “Be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your 
minds.” A new mind means a new 
life. Thoreau in Walden calls man the 
slave and prisoner of his own opinions. 
The greatest of all battles is with false 
opinions that confuse the mind, blind 
the judgment, and destroy the very 
ability to see right and to think 
straight. Herein lies the reason for 
unwise laws, broken decalogues, social 
unrest, economic injustice, political 
demagogism, international distrust, 
financial and commercial disaster. 

You recall Pershing’s order, “Send 
us fifty thousand tons of books.” The 
experience of the army leaders, demon- 
strating the necessity for books in up- 
building morale in war, suggests that 
they are no less essential in times of 
peace in solving the problem of idols 
and unfurnished minds. Every town 
which establishes a free public library 
has taken a long step forward educa- 
tionally and sociologically. If civiliza- 
tion is to go on, we must have done 
with idols. Books are the great idol 
breakers, setting us free with unmeas- 
ured liberty, giving us mastery of life 
by teaching us how to appreciate an 
ever-expanding world, releasing us 
from the limitations of locality, occu- 
pation, time and ingrowing minds. 





The Rediscovery 


Quantrille D. McClung, Park Hill 


It is an evident fact that many grad- 
uates of the institutions of higher 
learning have acquired a strong dis- 
taste for the subjects in which it has 
been the manifest intention to awaken 
interest and stimulate pleasure, the 
courses designed to open the way 
for the greatest future gratification. 
Among these, literature has suffered 
perhaps the most, since it embraces so 
much that should be common prop- 
erty and a common joy. Instead of 
laying in one’s student days the foun- 
dations of a lifelong appreciation of 
literature, in case one has not been 


of Shakespeare 


branch library, Denver, Colorado 


so fortunate as to have been able to 
do so in childhood, the process of lit- 
erary vivisection employed in many 
classrooms has taken away all taste 
for fine writing. The intense mental 
activity of college days is followed by 
lethargy and disinterest instead of de- 
veloping into the habit of constant en- 
joyment of the accumulated riches of 
the past and awakening the power to 
evaluate the artistic performances of 
the present. Even when faint stir- 
rings of desire come to resume the 
reading of the worth while, the mem- 
ory of past boredom and disappoint- 
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ment combined with a vagueness of 
intention and lack of knowledge of 
how to begin is apt to discourage many 
and the good impulse dies almost be- 
fore it is born. 

The old adage that there is no royal 
road to learning may be true enough 
but there is no gainsaying that there 
is an easy way to acquaint ourselves 
with the best in literature, a delight- 
ful method of becoming familiar with 
the fine and beautiful. Let us trace 
such a method, taking for our objec- 
tive, Shakespeare, whose plays and 
poems have become almost as definite 
a factor in English literature as the 
King James version of the Bible. How 
well we remember the manner in 
which his noble lines were picked to 
pieces before our reluctant eyes until 
there was little left to admire and we 
felt that we had had enough of him. 
Yet how often in after years we have 
felt the need and the desire to know 
more of him but have been deterred by 
the notion that he is only for the in- 
tellectual, that the average person can- 
not understand or enjoy him. Now let 
us make our approach by a new road 
that will reveal unsuspected beauties. 

Nearly 80 years ago there was pub- 
lished in England a work entitled 
The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Hero- 
ines by Mary Cowden Clarke, an ardent 
Shakespearean scholar and the compiler 
of the famous Concordance. For many 
years Mrs Clarke had been longing for 
the time when she might find the lei- 
sure to write down her thronging 
fancies regarding the parentage and 
childhood of those heroines of the 
plays who had appealed most to her 
interest and affections. This desire 
was finally realized and in 15 charm- 
ing tales she has presented to us 19 
of the young women who are as fa- 
mous as any of flesh and blood who 
have ever moved across the pages of 
history. Suppose we turn to volume 
three and read the stories of Viola and 
Olivia, those two gracious beings who 
were destined to play so large a part, 
in each other’s lives. These pages will 
be a little hard to read at first because 
the language is that of a leisured age 


when well-turned periods were the 
rule and inelegancies of speech and 
common forms of expression were 
avoided by writers of distinction. Mrs 
Clarke has given us two touching pic- 
tures of happy home life among the 
upper merchant class and the gentry 
which recall at once her own youth as 
revealed in the short and interesting 
autobiography which she calls My 
Long Life. 

After reading these stories, let us 
turn to Lamb’s Tales From Shakes- 
peare and read the account of Twelfth 
Night, the play in which Viola and 
Olivia appear. This one has been 
chosen because it is easy to read and 
most entertaining with its impersona- 
tion, parallel love stories and plenty 
of foolery. If Lamb’s Tales are not at 
hand there are others as well or bet- 
ter qualified to serve our purpose. Sid- 
ney Lee thinks that Mary Macleod’s 
version of the Shakespeare plots is 
superior to that of the Lamb’s, an 
observation the reader may wish to in- 
vestigate when he has informed him- 
self to a greater extent. Thomas Car- 
ter has also tried his hand at retelling 
while Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has 
given us eight Historical Tales From 
Shakespeare, only one of which ap- 
pears in any other collection. Our 
choice of heroines about which to read 
will doubtless be determined by the 
companion volume of tales that comes 
most readily to hand. All of these 
books have been beautifully  illus- 
trated in color or black and white and 
will afford interesting comparisons as 
to the artists’ conception of the dif- 
ferent characters pictured. , 

After spending some time with the 
stories, or perhaps after reading the 
first one, it would be well to turn to 
the plays themselves. With a knowl- 
edge of the plot and a familiarity with 
the leading characters, it will not be 
hard to follow the lines; we can build 
up a mental picture of the scenes, 
imagine how the voices of the actors 
would sound were we actually to hear 
them, and open our minds to the im- 
pression the various personalities 
make upon us. It would be most di- 
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verting to take paper and pencil and 
plan the stage settings, making little 
sketches if one has the skill. Lack of 
knowledge of costuming and architec- 
ture need not deter one from this 
amusement for there are books at hand 
containing the information one needs, 
and if there is no desire to go into this 
so thoroly, those who saw Jane Cowl 
in Romeo and Juliet know what beau- 
tiful and satisfactory effects were ob- 
tained by the use of little scenery, 
sometimes only a curtain and the most 
necessary furniture. 

In case one is interested in music 
inspired by Shakespeare or wishes to 
enjoy the musical settings of the songs 
he so charmingly inserted here and 
there, like jewels gleaming from rich 
embroidery, it is possible to find all of 
this with the aid of books in the refer- 
ence room of any large public library 
and even to borrow the scores to read 
or play at leisure. To discover for 


oneself what an artistic harmony was 
produced when Schubert joined poetry 


to sweet sound in his setting of “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark” not only causes the 
individual sense of appreciation to be- 
come more keen but enables us to 
grasp something of the subtle interre- 
lation of the arts. Musicians might 
care to dip into Louis C. Elson’s 
Shakespeare In Music, an elaborate 
study of the music of the period as re- 
lated to the drama. 

As a matter of course, the reader 
desires information regarding the man 
whose name has become a household 
word among Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
Strange that one who has made so en- 
during a mark upon the tablets of fame 
should have left so little account of 
himself in the annals of his home 
town. Where was the Boswell who 
should have made him known to us? 
In lieu of this Boswell we must turn 
to those who have searched out all 
the little bits of legend and history 
concerning him and woven them into 
a fabric called a Life, and if the mazes 
of such a book bewilder us, suppose 
we turn to Walter Bagehot’s essay 
Shakespeare the Man, an_ enticingly 
thin volume whose “conscious end is 


to gratify worshippers already sound 
in the faith with some conclusions as 
to what manner of man Shakespeare 
was” according to the introduction by 
Viola Roseboro. Professor Phelps of 
Yale calls attention to a new book by 
Professor Tucker Brooke called Shakes- 
peare of Stratford which gives in small 
compass the known facts of the drama- 
tist’s life with remarks by his contem- 
poraries. Since we are reading now for 
pleasure and it is permissible to choose 
that alone which pleases us, romance 
may yield more than biography. George 
Madden Martin has given us a pretty 
story of the boyhood of the dramatist. 
A Warwickshire Lad, certain to charm 
a leisure hour and perhaps whet the ap- 
petite for Shakespeare the Boy by W. J. 
Rolfe which tells of the life of the Eng- 
lish countryside during the sixteenth 
century as Shakespeare must have lived 
it. Alexander Black’s Judith Shakes- 
peare relates the love story of this 
sprightly and adorable daughter whom 
we cannot help taking to our hearts in 
spite of her faults. 

John Bennett’s Master Skylark is an 
appealing story for younger readers tell- 
ing of a gifted child who was a mem- 
ber of one of the bands of strolling play- 
ers who maintained a somewhat pre- 
carious existence as they went from 
place to place to provide entertainment 
for the countryside. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s Shakespeare’s Christmas Eve 
gives us a glimpse, all too rare, of the 
London of the theatre. Long ago I 
came across a beautifully made book 
called Shakespeare’s Sweetheart, an idyl 
of Shottery which will afford a tender, 
sentimental hour to any one who can find 
it now. 

Warwickshire itself, that lovely cor- 
ner of England whose happy fortune it 
is to call the Bard of Avon her own, is 
full of beauty and interest for the 
Shakespeare lover and will well repay a 
visit even tho it be only thru the medium 
of a book. How to choose among the 
many is the question. Shakespeare 
Land, a collection of 12 water color 


‘studies by the artist, E. W. Hazelhurst, 


depicting scenes near Stratford definitely 
connected with the dramatist, not only 
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makes these places more real to us but 
reminds us as well of the English en- 
thusiasm for this medium of art. 

William Winter, the distinguished 
dramatic critic, made two Shakespearean 
pilgrimages which resulted in a book 
Shakespearean England profusely illus- 
trated with highly pleasing woodcuts and 
drawings and worth poring over for a 
while even if one does not care to read 
it, yet it is well worth reading even if 
one is pressed for time for Winter has 
written with the most sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the man he so deeply and 
sincerely admired. The Shakespeare 
Country by John Leyland is made up 
almost entirely of pictures from excel- 
lent photographs, the brief text being 
a treasury of allusion from which one 
may pick the bits that are of the great- 
est personal interest. 

There are a number of books deline- 
ating the social conditions under which 
Shakespeare lived and wrote, such as 
Folk-lore of Shakespeare by F. T. T. 
Dyer, or Edwin Goadby’s England of 
Shakespeare, containing all sorts of lore 
regarding rings and precious stones, be- 
lief in ghosts and witches, current 
proverbs, the use of charms and divina- 
tion, dances and a host of kindred mat- 
ters. Those who wish a broader view 
of the times, those brave and spacious 
days when English literature and the 
spirit of adventure were in fine flower 
enriching all of English life and history, 
may turn to such volumes as Elizabethan 
Life in Town and Country by M. St. 
Clare Byrne and lose themselves for a 
space in the enthralling romance of such 
a period, more picturesque if not more 
noble than our own. Fancy plays its 
part in the interpretation of this period, 
too, and our own admired William Dean 
Howells has written a little fantasy 
called The Seen and Unseen at Stratford 


on Avon wherein he tells the tale of how 
the shades of Shakespeare and Bacon 
appeared to him while he was visiting 
the famous town and its environs and of 
the illuminating tonversations he had 
with them. Alfred Noyes has. had 
pleasure in reproducing from his own 
mind some of the notable literary char- 
acters of the day and in his Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern we meet Ben Jonson, 
Kit Marlowe, Gentle Will himself and 
others of that choice band who are here 
represented as regaling themselves in the 
old tavern with the weaving of tales full 
of the vigor of bold enterprise and that 
rhythm of the blood which produces 
brave and noble deeds. 

If Shakespeare has inspired musicians 
and writers he has also added to the 
riches of the art world by furnishing a 
host of alluring subjects for the brush of 
the painter, an excellent selection of 
which may be found in Shakespeare in 
Pictorial Art with a brief text by M. C. 
Salaman, a book to be kept within easy 
reach when reading the plays. 

As the flowery lanes and byways of 
old England lure one on to extended ex- 
cursions into the countryside, so the by- 
ways of Shakespearean interest may be 
followed in whichever direction fancy 
dictates, and it will be long before the 
possibilities of pleasure are exhausted. 
Whether one determines to’ sound the 
Baconian theory to its depths, or to 
linger for a while in Esther Singleton’s 
Shakespeare’s Garden; to become a local 
authority on the technique of the play 
as developed by Shakespeare or to find 
out for oneself how well he knew his 
Bible; to consider his relation to the 
Founders of Liberty in America or to 
learn what books he must have used in 
his writing, it will be found of inestim- 
able value to have given him a large place 
in one’s reading. 
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Independence for the College Library' 
Isabelle Clark, Grinnell College library, Grinnell, lowa 


Most of the experiments in college 
education at present are based on the 
reports and findings of student and 
faculty committees and most of them 
tend to get away from formal class- 
room work. Both the aims striven for 
and the methods which are being 
adopted are those which fit in admir- 
ably with the best library practice. 

College administrators and faculty 
members see this new trend in educa- 
tion but they do not seem to see how 
much of it is library work and how 
far the library is already equipped to 
meet it. We have students in the li- 
brary 12 or 14 hours a day, we have 
books, and we have assistants, the ob- 
jective of whose professional training 
has been to enable them to open up the 
books to the students. These assist- 
ants should be given a chance‘to do 
the work they have prepared to do. 

Teachers must have adequate mod- 
ern tools, clean, pleasant surroundings, 
“adequate environment,” must not 
have too much work, must have oppor- 
tunities for constantly “revitalizing 
the mind” thru reading the most sig- 
nificant current publications in their 
own and related fields and thru con- 
tact, at local and national gatherings, 
with colleagues engaged in similar 
work, and they must be enabled to live 
well. 

These things are equally desirable 
for the library assistant. She would 
probably continue to put in her seven 
hours a day, for much of her reading 
and study would be done in the li- 
brary, but her schedule should be an 
elastic one. She should be free from 
routine, her only concern, to know the 
literature of her subject, the resources 
of the library, and how to open up 
these resources to the right people. 
The personal contact being such an 
important element in education, the in- 
fluence of a few such librarians in each 
college would be tremendous. 


1Given at a joint session of ig wre Bagg | College 
r 


librarians of the 


Middle West, Decem 30, 1927, 
Midwinter meetings, Chicago. ; 


L. A. abstract. 


Even the small college library 
should have several assistants whose 
definite responsibility it is to meet 
these opportunities stressed by the new 
trends in education. These assistants 
should be very carefully chosen. They 
should, of course, be college graduates 
and library school graduates, with a 
master’s degree in library science or in 
some other field. Each one should 
devote her time to becoming thoroly 
familiar with the literature of one 
group of subjects, making suggestions 
for building up the collection of books 
covering that field, cataloging parts of 
the collection more fully, and in every 
possible way preparing herself to be a 
guide to students. 

With the book budget divided 
among faculty departments the books 
ordered are apt to follow the courses 
given, with little thot of building up 
the entire collection. The professors 
should have the privilege of ordering 
books, and they would, of course, be 
consulted, but with the responsibility 
for the collection with the librarian, 
the money would not be tied up, more 
members of the faculty would share in 
the selection, the books would usually 
be available sooner, and there would 
be a better balanced collection. 

To these special assistants, could be 
turned over the work of introducing 
the freshmen to the library. Thus con- 
tacts would be made immediately and 
these contacts could continue thru the 
entire college course. 

Another of the important services 
these assistants would give would be 
in guiding recreational reading and 
helping to form good reading habits. 
Incidentally, I have often wondered 
whether in any way the library could 
help in teaching how to study. Seeing 
students spend hours poring over an 
assignment that should be done in a 
half hour of concentrated study, shows 
us how not to do it. We perhaps see 
better than any one else on the campus 
how much time is wasted thru bad 
study habits. 
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Then, of course, there are many 
ways of codperating with the class 
work. Just one illustration. A few 
years ago one of our assistants took a 
course in economics. Immediately 
both the professor and the students in 
the class came to her when they 
wanted help in the library. She knew 
what they were discussing in class 
each day and was quick to see any- 
thing on that subject in the library or 
that we might get. And she knew the 
members of the class and could get the 
right material to the right people. The 
professor saw her interest and her abil- 
ity and began discussing the work 
with her in advance, so material was 
at hand when it was wanted. This is 
the kind of work we would all like to 
extend. 

Keeping the work of the reserve 
desk and charging desk running 
smoothly is important but would not 
need a professional assistant if all 
questions were directed elsewhere. 
Freeing that desk from such interrup- 
tions might make it possible to con- 
centrate a good deal of routine there. 


With the scale of salaries and the 
type of work done at present the bet- 
ter assistants are not interested in 
staying in college libraries. They see 
the possibilities but routine crowds out 
any hope of following them up. 

If the college library should merely 
follow the lead of the faculty, order 
books on their request, prepare them 
for their use, and hand them out at 
their suggestion, we are probably do- 
ing our work very well, but it is be- 
coming rather monotonous, and a good 
deal of expensive equipment is bring- 
ing small returns compared with what 
might be done with it. 

But if the college library is to serve 
the entire college community to the 
best of its ability we have some inter- 
esting work ahead and plenty of it, 
and we need freedom in doing it. 

With a better scale of salaries and 
some such plan as outlined for work, 
we could attract assistants of initia- 
tive, scholarship, and real ability. Then 
with such a staff there would be no 
question as to the importance of the 
college library as an independent edu- 
cational unit of the college. 





Letters—Information and Discussion 


Card Revision in Cataloging 
Editor LiprariEs: 

Every teacher of cataloging, I be- 
lieve, will agree with the statement 
that the great burden of teaching this 
subject lies: in card revision. The 
actual teaching is no more difficult 
than any other subject and one can 
teach 50 as well as five if the pupils 
are all within range of sight and hear- 
ing. But those terrible piles of cards 
afterwards! Whether the teacher her- 
self revises or has an assistant to do 
the work, the actual correction con- 
sumes hours and hours and is hard on 
eyes and nerves. 

This year an experiment has been 
tried with the training class of the 
Denver public library and it is prov- 
ing so satisfactory that others may 
wish to try it. Indeed, others may be 


using the method but have not passed 
the idea to other teachers. By this 
plan, all revision is done by the pupils 
themselves. The lecture is given, pu- 
pils catalog the required books and 
then retain their cards at their desks. 
At a convenient hour—usually the 
next morning—the revision is done, 
each pupil correcting her own cards. 
The teacher reads aloud from her own 
set of cards, giving every item on 
every card including all details of 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
spacing and indentions, as well as call 
number, author, title, subject, imprint, 
collation, etc. This takes about an 
hour. At the end of that time, cards 
are handed in for the instructor’s final 
inspection and marking. This process 
takes about another hour for 15 sets 
of cards but the total two hours, as 
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compared with several times that 
amount when the old method was 
used, is a decided advantage. 

The result has been unexpectedly 
twofold. The original idea was merely 
for the purpose of lessening the work 
of card revision but it has developed 
into an emphasized second lesson in 
each cataloging problem. Pupils say 
that they see their own mistakes much 
more clearly when they are required 
to correct them and that they are not 
likely to repeat the same mistakes. 

The former method of card revision 
probably will never be used again by 
Denver’s instructor in cataloging and 
the idea is herewith passed on to any 
others who may wish to use it. 

RENA REECE 
Public library 
Denver, Colo. 





A. L. A. Elections Not Democratic 
Editor, LrprariEs: 
I have been thinking for some time 


that the manner of electing officers for 
the A. L. A. is not in accordance with 
democratic principles. The Nominat- 
ing committee virtually elects the offi- 
cers, for no one is going to go back on 
the ticket presented by the committee. 
I think the choice of officers ought to 
come from a wider area of membership 
than a nominating committee. I be- 
lieve some of the nominating commit- 
tee should be elected bw the different 
state associations, say one from each 
state, these possibly to be added to the 
committee as at present constituted. 
PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARIAN 





Wants a Register of A. L. A. 
Attendance 
Editor, LiprarRIEs: 

I was sorry to see in the Proceed- 
ings of the A. L. A. meeting for 1927 
that the attendance registration had 
been cut out from the printed proceed- 
ings. Of course papers have a place 
in the volume (does anyone ever read 
them?)}, but historically the list of 
those present at the conference is as 
valuable as the papers read. Those 
attending pay a dollar registration fee 


and they ought at least to have their 
names printed as proof of their at- 
tendance. 

EX-LIBRARIAN 





Popularity of Philosophy 
Editor, Lrprarigs: 

A letter from one of our “little li- 
brarians” concerning the popularity of 
Durant’s Story of philosophy in that 
town seems to me worthy of note. The 
town has a manufacturing population 
of about 2300 with a good many for- 
eigners. The librarian borrowed the 
Durant from our lending library and 
writes with the return of the loan that 
“the first person who borrowed it 
talked so much about enjoying it and 
wishing she owned it that her Sunday 
school class gave her a copy for a 
Christmas present.” Another borrower, 
a man, asked her to buy him a copy 
when she sent in another order “as he 
wants to have it where he can refer to 
it at any time.” 

We have two copies of this book in 
our lending library and both are out 
all the time. There are reserves for 
them. We also lend the State Library 
copy on occasion. ; 

E. KATHLEEN JONES 
General secretary 
Division of public libraries 
Massachusetts department of 
education 





The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1650 Broadway, New York 
City, announces that they will be 
pleased to send, upon application, a 
copy of the American Jewish Year 
Book, an annual, free to librarians in 
the United States while the supply 
lasts. The American Jewish Year 
Book is issued in September before the 
Jewish new year and contains a sur- 
vey of all important events affecting 
Jewish life during the preceding year. 





The proceedings of the meeting at 
Toronto, August 7-12, 1927, of the 
World Federation of education asso- 
ciations is about ready for distribution. 
This meeting was attended by nearly 
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7000 persons interested in human wel- 
fare and they came from all parts of 
the world. The volume of proceedings 
is made up of writings by those in va- 
rious lines of education with first hand 
knowledge of their respective coun- 
tries. For the purpose of reference the 
volume will be valuable for every li- 
brary and school. It will contain from 
800 to 1000 pages printed in 10 point 
type on good paper and letter press, 
bound in buckram, price, $2.50 post- 
paid and may be had from Charles H. 
Williams, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 





Another Fake Librarian 
The perennial faker, representing 
herself or himself as a librarian, has 
appeared in the New Jersey field, ob- 
taining much money ranging from $3 
to $10. Her stories are glib, plausible, 
but she is a fake just the same. 





An Appeal for Help 


An appeal for assistance has been 
sent out by Storer College, Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va. The college library was 
housed at Anthony Memorial hall 
which was burned. This destroyed the, 
college library numbering about 7000v. 
with many valuable portraits in oil and 
class groups. The contents, of the 
building were a total loss to the 
amount of about $50,000 and the in- 
surance carried was one-third of the 
amount. Storer College is one of the 
oldest schools for the education of col- 
ored youth in this country. It has 
never had a debt and its life has been 
made possible by the closest applica- 
tion to careful business practice. Help 
will be gratefully received. 





Gift to University of Washington 


Dean William E. Henry, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington library school, 
has presented to the university thru 
the president and board of regents the 
sum of $1000 as an endowment, the 
income from which is to be used each 
year in the purchase of such books as 
will fit into and become a part of “The 
William E. Henry collection.” 
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Mr Henry’s collection on the evo- 
lution of the book was brought to- 
gether during many years devoted to 
the teaching of the subject, “The mak- 
ing of the book.” He donated the col- 
lection to the library school several 
years ago, and it has proven a most 
useful and inspiring source of informa- 
tion. The present gift has been made 
to insure that the collection be 
strengthened by the addition of the 
best new material that may be pub- 
lished from time to time. The purpose 
of the collection is well expressed 
upon the book-plate which accom- 
panies each volume: 

The Evolution of the Book is the great- 
est step in the progress of man. The book 
brings to the present the experience of the 
past for the good of the future; therefore, 
it is the chief instrument of intelligence 
and culture, and thru its vicarious nature 
each lives for all and all for each. 

This small gift to the University of Wash- 
ington Library School contains a brief his- 
tory of this evolution, and is made in 
memory of the pleasure the donor has had 
in organizing, directing and teaching some 
years in the Library School. 





Branch Libraries in City of New York 
The first branch library building 


Ma uthorized by the City of New York 


to. be built entirely from city funds is 
being planned for Queens Borough. 
Heretofore all buildings for the branch 
libraries have been constructed from 
the Carnegie gift which has been ex- 
hausted. 

Of the $5,250,000 granted for the 
purpose of erecting branch libraries in 
the City of New York, 31 buildings 
were completed under the supervision 
of the New York public library, 28 by 
the Brooklyn public library and 6 
under the Queens Borough public li- 
brary. The only part of the fund now 
remaining is understood to be suffi- 
cient to construct one building in the 
New York public library. 





The truly cultured man does not 
waste the precious moments of his life 
on vulgar trivialities. He does not 
starve his mind and emotions nor feed 
them trash and offal. 
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The Midwinter Meetings 


5 Go midwinter meetings in Chicago 

were held amid howling blizzards 
such as Lake Michigan region can fur- 
nish on occasion, tho for several years 
past their frequency has been very 
much reduced. Handsomely housed in 
the Drake hotel, the weather “cut no 
ice” for those so situated, but it cer- 
tainly did make itself felt for those not 
so fortunately placed. But the gath- 
ering on the whole was pleased with 
the occasion, particularly with the pro- 
grams set before them. 

The Institute had a program rather 
elementary in material aside from 
plans proposed for further work. The 
Council enjoyed itself stirring up mat- 


Learning 


A speaker at the meeting of the Col- 
lege and University section recommend- 
ed that a committee be appointed to urge 
university and college libraries to make 
the study of library tools a required 
course in the curriculum to be completed 
before the end of the sophomore year. 
This has a familiar sound, as of some- 
thing from the long ago. 


ters of longtime record but voted up 
or down seemingly for scant or no rea- 
son. The college and university ref- 
erence librarians, for the most part, 
talked to the points that called for at- 
tention and the normal school libra- 
rians, as usual, widened the scope that 
is slowly but surely being allotted to 
them by the teaching forces. The 
League of library commissions pre- 
sented the same problems which they 
have been discussing for many years 
but new people talked which ac- 
counted for it. 

Full programs abounded in every 
session open to the public and “much 
food for thot” was there in abundance. 


to Read 


It was in the year 1896 that a group of 
librarians headed by Melvil Dewey ap- 
peared before the council of the N. E. A. 
and urged the appointment of a library 
section of this organization, and the lack 
of knowledge on the part of pupils and 
students as to how to read and how to 
use the library tools was the chief argu- 
ment presented, and it carried the day. 
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Children’s departments in libraries are 
considered favorites in the provisions 
made for public library service. School 
libraries in elementary and high schools 
have for the past decade been flourish- 
ing—growing in power and place in the 
esteem of school management after a 
score of years of effort to set forth the 
value of their service. Can it be that, in 
spite of the great opportunity thus 
afforded to the users of this great equip- 
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ment, the time of college librarians or of 
the college students themselves must be 
consumed in learning the library tools 
that are necessary for that period of the 
course? If so, the present lack must be 
met as best it may, but also those en- 
gaged in preparing students to read in 
college and afterwards should be held 
accountable for students being prepared 
to use library tools, to the same degree 
that teachers of arithmetic are held for 
pupils knowing the multiplication table. 





a things came up before the re- 
-* cent meeting of the Council of the 


A. L. A. which stirred the waters to . 


considerable depth. Judging by the 
comments heard on the outside, some 
of the water was muddied. 

The calm, unhindered progress of 
the powers that be was questioned, not 
a bad thing in any group of people. It 
may, in the first place, call attention to 
some things that ought to be done, to 
some that ought not to be done, and 
to some that have been left undone. 
And furthermore, it may awaken a 
spirit of inquiry on the part of those 
who are active in performing, as to 
whether their performance is receiv- 
ing the attention, commendation or 
criticism of their supporters, any, or 
all, of which is anxiously looked for 
by bodies charged with attention to 
the affairs of an organization: that is 
represented in the transactions. 

The first event of note was the dis- 
turbance with regard to the request of 
a group of librarians who serve in busi- 
ness houses, who term themselves 
professional librarians, who were ac- 
tive members of the A. L. A. before 
there was another national organiza- 


The Council, A Fact-finding Body? 


tion of librarians and who have desired 
for a long time to have a section in 
A. L. A. where those with similar 
problems could meet and discuss them. 
For some reason not apparent to the 
casual member, this request, supported 
by members and petitions of librarians, 
has been refused by A. L. A. largely 
because it has met opposition from the 
executive boards of the Special Libra- 
ries association. Here lies the mystery 
of the whole thing! Those making the 
effort to secure a business section in 
the A. L. A. have never been members 
of the S. L. A., have not felt it wise or 
economical to belong to the two or- 


ganizations, are unwilling to give up” 


their long time membership in the 
A. L. A., and bear no relation what- 
ever to the S. L. A. 

It will be remembered by those who 
are acquainted with the facts in the 
case that when the Special Libraries 
association was in process of forma- 
tion, those who were the members of 
the Council of the A. L. A. made every 
legitimate effort to induce the S. L. A. 
to become a section of the A. L. A. 
The matter was under discussion for 
several years but the proposal met 
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steady refusal on the part of the 
S. L. A. 

Later developments of the S. L. A. 
have not tended to loosen the loyalty 
to A. L.A. membership on the part of 
a large number of the business libra- 
rians who, largely increased in num- 
ber, find themselves without suitable 
recognition in the A. L. A. organiza- 


tion. 
The treatinent of the question at the 


recent meeting of the A. L. A. coun- 
cil had several aspects which seemed 
regrettable. First, there was a regu- 
lar campaign of opposition on the part 
of the officers of the S. L. A., supported 
by letters, arguments and telegrams to 
members of the A. L. A. council urg- 
ing that they vote against the pro- 
posal .to organize a section for the 
business librarians who were members 
of the A. L. A. That seems rather a 


queer proceeding for an outside or- 


ganization, and queerer still that 
A. L. A. should listen to them rather 
than to a considerable number of its 
own membership of long standing and 
much usefulness. 

The matter was finally disposed of, 
not on the merits of the matter but on 
the motion of a popular member to 
. lay the proposition on the table. Many 
expressed regret afterwards for having 
voted in the affirmative, giving the ex- 
cuse that they knew nothing about 
the question and the one who made 
the motion to table it, was always 
right. Nobody is that in human 
affairs! 

The other matter that was equally 
regrettable was the treatment ac- 
corded by a few to the letter from John 
Cotton Dana addressed to the Execu- 
tive Board with the request that it be 
read to the Council. Mr Dana for 40 


years has been in the front rank of 
successful librarianship. He has the 
ear of the general public as no other 
active librarian has. His entire li- 
brary career, at Denver, at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and in Newark, N. J., 
has furnished precept and example for 
all other libraries. Before there was 
a publishing board, he put valuable 
material on library service in print. He 
has stood in the mind of the general 
public as a high type of devoted pub- 
lic servant. He has served on impor- 
tant committees on library service, in 
and out of library organizations. He 
was an able president of the A. L. A. 
at a time when it needed the strong 
definite action which he undertook in 
the work. He has been the leader, 
creating sympathetic, intelligent in- 
terest in the proposal to use books as 
everyday tools in the business of liv- 
ing. The fact that he has occasion- 
ally questioned the wisdom of position, 
attitude, and action of the leaders of 
the A. L. A. should nowise discredit 
him or be used to minimize his opin- 
ion. Such an opinion comes from a 
source that deserves consideration, 
calm judgment and unbiased decision. 
That was not given at all times to Mr 
Dana’s letter in the recent meeting of 
the Council. People nowise prepared 
by experience or equipment to belittle 
Mr Dana’s opinion undertook to laugh 
his statements out of court. Fortu- 
nately some of the more serious 
minded came forward and the matter 
was not so cavalierly disposed of as 
seemed imminent at one time. A 
resolution was voted that the com- 
munication should be printed in full in 
the next Bulletin, that a committee 
should be appointed to study the state- 
ments made by Mr Dana and report 
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its findings to the association, a wise 
decision. 

It is to be hoped that those who are 
seriously interested in making the best 
contribution, those having the best in- 
terests of the A. L. A. at heart, will 
give the matter the serious study it 
deserves for the sake of all concerned. 
If Mr Dana’s statements of what has 
been done and what is being done are 


correct, it calls for action. If Mr 
Dana’s opinions are mistaken, then 
that should be made plain so that 
those to whom the affairs of library 
service are progressively delivered 
may know and understand the truth 
that lies somewhere between all lines 
that are being written and formed in 
the library service of the second 
decade of the twentieth century. 





The Splendid Gift to University of Washington 


HE very generous gift of Dean 
Henry to the library school of the 
University of Washington (see p. 69) 
deserves the gratitude of the whole li- 
brary profession. It is in accord with 
the entire generous career of the man 
since he entered the library field. 
Dean Henry came into the library 
service not thru the doors of a library 
school but from the field of college 
teaching of a kind that made him more 
valuable at that time and place than 
would have been a graduate of the 
best library school. The value of 
books as everyday implements in the 
development of all life was a clear note 
in the insistent teaching, for such it 
was even in a state library which up 
to that time had been largely a po- 


litical plum awarded for party fealty, 
which Mr Henry began as soon as he 
took up his library service. Library 
technique was the bright banner that 
led the library forces at that time, and 
it was needed, but not any more than 
was a wider knowledge and a better 
understanding of books for the use of 
the whole community. 

The generous donor of this fine gift 
to the University of Washington, up 
in the splendid growing Northwest, 
has laid down another milestone in a 
life devoted to the enlargement of the 
spiritual and intellectual opportunities 
of his fellowman. The gift is in every 
way worthy and the University of 
Washington is to be congratulated on 
this enlargement of its power. 





Good Suggestions on Buildings 

out the ideas embodied in these ad- 
dresses would undoubtedly make for 
better library service in college and 


A presentation of Some _funda- 
mentals in planning college and uni- 
versity libraries, by Frances Warner 
and Charles H. Brown, given at the 
meeting of the college librarians at the 
recent meeting in Chicago, has some 
plain facts valuable in their wisdom. 
Even a slight bent towards carrying 


university circles. The abstract on 
p. 86 is commended for the careful 
reading of librarians and the advise- 
ment of faculty members extraneously 
attached to library committees. 
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A New Librarian at The John Crerar 
Library 

The continued serious illness of Dr 
C. W. Andrews made it necessary 
that a chief should be selected in his 
stead and the honor fell to Mr J. C. 
Bay, a prime favorite with his col- 
leagues and many friends in Chicago 
and the Middlewest. A scholarly man, 
quiet but with a keen sense of humor, 
particularly of situations, interested in 
book people, ready to serve at all times 
wherever he may be, with his score of 
years in The John Crerar library serv- 
ice, he should make an ideal adminis- 
trator of its affairs and his many 
friends will extend to him sincere con- 
gratulations and best wishes for his 
entire success. Mr Bay has served as 
acting-librarian since last June in a 
most acceptable manner to all who 
were interested. 





Congratulations 


Our esteemed contemporary, The Li- 
brary Journal, appeared January 1 (or 
thereabout) in a very good looking new 
outside dress, a modest grey dress with 
blue trimmings, very chic and entirely 
suitable for its interesting contents. 
These contents are varied, from reprints 
of material given at the Edinburgh meet- 
ings, to that of a college paper in a small 
Alabama town. There is something for 
everyone from the most erudite, who 
may read of what Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
director of the British Museum, said to 
the British Library Association, or 
what Baron De Vos van Steenwyk, 
who represented the committee of ex- 
perts appointed by the sub-commis- 
sion on bibliography of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation of the offices of the League 
of Nations, offered to do in the 
discussion on international library co- 
operation which occurred at Edinburgh 
(See Lrprartes 32:496-97), to the tired 
librarian of the small town who may 
learn how to rest by playing with college 
students, providing and caring for “stunt 
costumes.” A splendid classified review 
of the chief library events of the year is 
given editorially and reported by states. 


Other good things are included—not 
omitting the warning so badly needed by 
subscribers to library material, that the 
index for 1927 volume is included in the 
same package. The front cover bears a 
list of the main contributions. The type 
and format of the inside contents remain 
unchanged. 





A New Catalcg for the Vatican 
Library 

The offer of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. for International Peace to con- 
tribute a fund for compiling a catalog 
of the Vatican library, Rome, has 
been accepted by the latter. Two 
American librarians, William W. 
Bishop, librarian of the University of 
Michigan, and J. C. M. Hanson, of the 
University of Chicago libraries—have 
been chosen to inaugurate the work 
and have been granted leaves of ab- 
sence for limited periods by their in- 
stitutions to do so. 

The present Pope, Pius XI, is 
greatly interested in the library, and 
the decision to modernize the classifi- 
cation is said to result from his inter- 
est. For many years he was librarian 
of the Ambrosiana collection in Milan, 
and between 1914 and 1918 was pre- 
fect of the Vatican library. Pius XI 
began in 1914 the effort to compile a 
complete catalog of the Vatican li- 
brary, which contains one of the most 
valuable collections in the world, but 
the war interrupted his efforts. Much 
of the material is inaccessible to 
scholars because of the incomplete 
cataloging, and it is expected that 
many rare and important books will 
be rediscovered during the work. 

Two representatives of the Vatican, 
Mge. Tisserant, assistant to the pre- 
fect, and Mge. Mercati, spent se. eral 
months in America last year, investi- 
gating American library methods, vis- 
iting the Library of Congress, and 
other large collections. 

It is the present plan to have a 
group of American librarians under 
the direction of Mr Hanson catalog a 
section of the Vatican collection. The 
rules for classification which the au- 
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thorities of the Vatican may adopt will 
probably be based on those adopted at 
Glasgow, 1907, by the American and 
British library associations, and since 
adopted in modified form by many 
other countries. 

Said Mr Hanson: 


It is hoped that with this work. under 
way, scholars and research students will 
not have to wait many years before the 
resources of this great library shall have 
been made available thru catalogs, classifi- 
cation, and new construction for housing of 
books and manuscripts. The staff of the 
Vatican library includes men of profound 
erudition and wide bibliographic experi- 
ence. Their direction of the reorganization 
will insure permanency and sound results, 
which it is believed will have a far-reaching 
effect, not only in facilitating use of the 
great resources of this library, but will 
prove of much importance in furthering in- 
ternational codperation between librarians 
and bibliographers. 


The work in the Vatican library will 


' continue until June, when the demon- 


stration classification will have been 
completed. It is estimated that the 
work of recataloging the entire col- 
lection will require about 10 years. 





Suggested Reading 


A note sent out by the State library 
of Oregon to the small libraries of the 
state is full of suggestions. It reads as 
follows: 

On modern and new writers see Upton 
Sinclair’s book Money writes; also the arti- 
cle “On contemporary American fiction” about 
Dreiser, Lewis, Hergesheimer, Anderson 
and Cabell in the Nation for December 7, 
1927; also the review of Mencken’s Selected 
prejudices in the December 8th Christian 
Century. I think a very important addition 
to this list is Paul Elmer More’s Modern 
current in American literature in the Forum 
for January, 1928; also read in this con- 
nection in Lrprari for November, 1927, 
Johnson Brigham’s article The librarian’s 
ever-present problem—fiction. 

The Oregon state library does not 
publish a bulletin. It sends from time 
to time to libraries over the state 
mimeographed Notes, discussing sundry 
problems of interest to all and giving 
such instructions and discussion as 
make cooperation on the part of the li- 
braries of the state with the State. li- 
brary, easy and reasonable. 
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Death’s Toll 


George B. Logan, Jr., reference li- 
brarian and bibliographer of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina library, died 
at Chapel Hill, December 18, follow- 
ing a brief illness of pneumonia. 

Mr Logan went to the U. N. C. in 
the fall of 1923 as librarian of the 
School of education, and by his quiet 
and modest application had made for 
himself a responsible place in institu- 
tional affairs. In addition to his impor- 
tant duties with the library, especially 
as bibliographer for the graduate 
students, he was review editor for 
the Journal of Social Forces and editor 
of manuscripts for the Institute for 
Research in Social Science. His own 
manuscript, Liberty in the modern 
world, a scholarly, humanistic story of 
the struggle for liberty in its various 
manifestations, has been recently ac- 
cepted for publication by the Univer- 
sity Press. Poems from his pen ap- 
peared in the Princeton books of verse 
for 1916 and 1919. 

He was a graduate of Princeton, ’15, 
leaving college for service in the 
French and Serbian armies. He trans- 
ferred in 1917 to the air service of the 
American Expeditionary Forces and 
was made a first lieutenant. Follow- 
ing the war he studied at the New 
York State library school. 

Surviving are his widow and four 
small daughters. 


Miss Ange V. Milner, librarian for 
38 years of the Illinois State Normal 
University, died, January 14, at her 
home after several months’ illness. 

Miss Milner had been closely con- 
nected with library service in Illinois 
since 1890. She had lived in Bloom- 
ington all her life and was always 
closely connected with the intellectual 
activities of the place. She was a deli- 
cate child in her youth and was edu- 
cated chiefly in the home by her 
mother, a former New England gov- 
erness. This meant an early acquain- 
tance with books and a girlhood and 
young womanhood passed largely in 
the society of the best literature. She 
was the first librarian of the Normal 
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University, which began with 5000v. 
and now contains over 50,000, with 
4000 cataloged pamphlets and 256 dif- 
ferent periodicals, and was alwavs a 
source of inspiration and help to 
everyone connected with it. The 
faculty and students who had known 
Miss Milner’s work speak of her and 
her service in the highest terms, the 
issue of the college paper for January 
19 being almost entirely devoted to 
appraisal of Miss Milner and her work 
by faculty and students. President 
Felmley said: Her long service of 
38 years was one of the most valuable 
contributions to the life of the Normal 
University. 

“She did not wait for people to come 
to the library for help, she sought out 
the various. class-room _ teachers, 


studied their courses in order that she 
might bring to the body of the stu- 
dents all the resources of the library, 
passing upon their work. She early 
began the practice of making use of 


reference sheets, now called bibliog- 
raphy, paralleling each of the various 
courses in which the head of the li- 
brary could be of value. She kept up 
the most diligent investigation to dis- 
cover what aid she could bring to stu- 
dents. She was invaluable to those 
who might wish to use the library but 
hardly knew how to find information 
wanted.” 

Miss Milner, in the first 20 years of 
the life of the Illinois library associa- 
tion of which she was a charter mem- 
ber, was one of its strongest sup- 
porters. She served as its president, 
vice-president and valuable member of 
many important committees. She was 
a member of the A. L. A. and kept up 
her interest in the development of or- 
ganized library service to the end. 
She was an unusual character and 
asserted a marked influence upon all 
with whom she came in contact. The 
library circle of Illinois has lost one 
of its most faithful supporters but one 
who has left behind the inspiration of 
a full life well lived. 


A. L. A. Activities 
As seen by J. C. Dana 

Mr Dana in his letter to the Council 
traced the development of affairs in 
A. L. A. in recent years, commenting 
on them from his point of view as he 
proceeded. He began by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that A. L. A. Head- 
quarters was formerly a promotion 
and information center with limited 
funds, and that it has become a large 
business concern spending more than 
$100,000 a. year. Mr Dana criticized 
the fact that this large sum was spent 
without the members being fully in- 
formed as to how and why and where. 
He pointed out that Headquarters 
publishes freely the salaries of many 
hundred librarians and yet does not 
publish the salaries of its own staff. 
Its report gives totals without going 
into particulars. In making his criti- 
cisms of things that were done, he 
thot they were born of thotlessness 
and failure to realize true values. He 
praised heartily the honesty, energy 
and good will that committees gave to 
their work and claimed that every 
member of the A. L. A. is fargely re- 
sponsible for what has been done, 
wisely or unwisely. 

He expressed the opinion that what 
had been done by the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship was not the 
thing that was needed. “The schools 
without suggestions, were long their 
own most severe critics and ablest 
promoters.” He said that the board 
of examiners were not experts in edu- 
cation or in school management, had 
not as high qualifications for criticism 
of library schools as possessed by the 
management of the library schools 
that were to be criticized. The Board 
found the main point of attack was the 
lack of uniformity, so they proceeded 
to draw up courses of study and staff 
requirements, and printed and pub- 
lished the results. While the Board 
was honest, well intentioned, it fell be- 
fore the dictates of current fashion in 
attempting to introduce the goose-step 
of uniformity into a flourishing private 
enterprise. Mr Dana thot the schools 
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were influenced by fear as to the con- 
sequence, if they should rebel against 
the Board’s decisions and advice. The 
Board furthermore said that any 
efforts would be almost futile unless 
those efforts raised salaries. So far 
their efforts do not seem to have in- 
fluenced salaries in general. 

In speaking of the main require- 
ments set out for library schools, Mr 
Dana found not a single spark of origi- 
nality. The schools were improving as 
they had been doing for 40 years and 
they are today the same products of 
the aspirations of librarians that they 
were before the Board began its work, 
save that they are now, perhaps, a lit- 
tle more timid and stick fast to rou- 
tine. The work of the Board incurred 
an expenditure of $92,000, the larger 
part in “solemn visitations to all larger 
library schools.” Nearly 100 universi- 
ties and colleges and over 50 normal 
schools and teachers colleges now in- 
clude library science in their curricula. 
They were not visited. 

Mr Dana noted that the demand for 
high-school librarians, school libra- 
rians, and special librarians of a 100 
kinds is increasing, and he criticized 
the Board in that it still talks of stand- 
ards and minimum qualifications of a 
few schools of the old type. He said 
that if the $92,000 had been placed in 
the hands of experts on promotion, 


vastly more attention, sympathy and. 


support would now be given by the 
public. Library schools have always 
done their best and will continue to do 
so. Library work needs better pay to 
call out better talent and more of it, 
and this better pay it will not get until 
what it does is better esteemed. 

Mr Dana was quite earnest in noting 
that until “adult education” possessed 
the world, librarians had never for a 
moment tried to help the grown-up 
clientele to read much, to read prof- 
itably, and to add-thereby to their gen- 
eral education. He questioned seri- 
ously the truth of this. “’Tis a new 
name for old work. Librarians for 40 
years have worked for adult educa- 
tion.” “I have always worked for 
adult education, especially of myself.” 


Mr Dana found few indications that 
the expenditure of the money had 
much increased or intensified the work 
of making easily accessible to all 
would-be readers and students, the 
print in libraries. He called for proof 
that any excess of growth was due to 
expenditure by A. L. A., in the last 
four years, of a quarter of a million 
dollars. He maintained that if the 
best experts obtainable had been en- 
gaged to open the eyes of the public 
to the better work that libraries could 
do were they administered by a larger 
number of and by more highly skilled 
librarians, the results would have been 
more gratifying. 

The Survey, as planned by the com- 
mittee, had always received the dis- 
senting protests of Mr Dana. He. 
pointed out that the Association’s 10,- 
000 members and the country’s 11,000 
libraries are left cold by the Survey’s 
work, as only about 800 sets of the 
four books have been sold out of 10,000 
good prospects. The books on cur- 
riculum study received Mr Dana’s 
most pointed attention. For the $50,- 
000 spent have come two text-books 
from two authors who would have pro- 
duced almost precisely the books that 
their several native talents and forms 
of experience and education would 
have impelled and permitted them to 
write had they never heard of $30,000 
worth of questions and answers 
acquired via a curriculum study. He 
calls attention to the fact that for 40 
years, and notably for the past 25, 
members of the A. L. A. have been 
producing good books on _ library 
affairs, increasingly good and increas- 
ingly numerous each year, coming as 
the spirit moved and as ability per- 
mitted. 

He questions the value of the re- 
sults that have come from the total 
outgo for the items named up to July 
1, 1927: 

Adult Education committee $50,000 
Board of Education 92,000 
Curriculum Study 
Library Extension 


Text books 
Survey 


Total 
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He closes by calling attention to the 
fact that for A. L. A. activities each 
and every member of the A. L. A. is 
responsible. “The complex and ob- 
fuscating constitution scatters re- 
sponsibility generously to Council and 
Executive committee, and if under 
this, much money has been spent with- 
out due forethot, the A. L. A. rank 
and file are to blame.” 





Library Building Plans 

A prominent American architect has 
stated that a large library building is 
one of the most complex of modern 
structures, and it is in America that 
the latest and best examples of library 
planning are to be found. . . 

Perhaps the greatest change which 
has affected library planning in re- 
cent years is the importance now at- 
tached to the book-store, its construc- 
tion and position in relation to the 
public rooms. On the latter factor will 
depend to a large extent the economy 
and convenience of the service. High 
stacks, constructed of steel, are the 
rule in America, but after careful con- 
sideration of the whole question, in- 
cluding the particular problems of the 
site and the association with the Town 
Hall Extension building, the Commit- 
tee have resolved on a book-store run- 
ning across the building, having hori- 
zontal rather than vertical extension, 
and so placed that the various rooms 
will be either above or below or con- 
tiguous to some portion of the store, 
and so providing, by means of book- 
lifts, for books being quickly served to 
readers, wherever they may be, with- 
out the necessity of any messenger 
quitting the floor on which he is sta- 
tioned. This will be the definitely 
novel feature of the building —Seventy- 
fifth annual report of the Public libra- 
ries of Manchester, England. 





Difficulty in serving the public and 
an inside administration is bound to 
accompany a reconstruction program, 
particularly if it cover an extended pe- 
riod. Here is where real administra- 
tive ability shines. 


New Branch Library, Dayton, O. 

The Electra C. Doren branch of the 
Dayton public library was dedicated 
and formally opened to the public 
Tuesday evening, January 3. Appro- 
priate exercises marked the opening of 
Dayton’s newest branch library which 
was named in memory of Miss Electra 
C. Doren, librarian of the Dayton pub- 
lic library for 22 years, and who died 
March 4, 1927. The planning of this 
library building was the last piece of 
active work accomplished by Miss 
Doren, final details having been com- 
pleted within a few days of her death. 

The building is Tudor-Gothic in 
style. The characteristics of this type 
are faithfully carried out; overhanging 
massive oak beams, leaded glass win- 
dows of the casement type, stone cop- 
ing, arched doorways. The old English 
floor of sturdy oak is simulated by a 
rich brown floor covering. The build- 
ing is constructed of warm red brick 
which makes a pleasing background 
for the windows and doorways out- 
lined in white cement moulded in 
graceful Gothic arches. 

All library activities are provided for 
on one floor. Since the library is on a 
corner and faces two streets, separate 
entrances lead into the children’s room 
on the one side and into the adult di- 
vision on the other. The sunny chil- 
dren’s room, facing south and west, is 
30 feet long and 21 feet wide. The 
room is low and well lighted, finished 
in warm cream plaster, with oak beams 
crossing the ceiling at right angles. 

The main or adult entrance leads 
into the exhibit and reading rooms for 
adult borrowers. This part of the 
building has the vaulted ceiling, typ- 
ical of Tudor architecture, with the 
beams meeting in a pointed arch. To 
the right of this entrance is a reference 
room which will probably be used ex- 
tensively by highschool students, 
there being a new junior high school 
in the vicinity. 

Back of the reading and reference 
rooms is the branch librarian’s office 
and also a staff room. Ample space is 
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provided for storage and unloading; a 
large room at the back of the building 
is available for shelving a bookwagon 
collection. A garage suitable for hous- 
ing bookwagon is attached to the 
building. 

Characteristic of the vision and fore- 
sight which were displayed in what- 
ever work Miss Doren engaged, the 
plans for the Electra C. Doren branch 
library include additions to the present 
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as vice-president, member of. the Ex- 
ecutive Board and of various import- 
ant committees. As an officer on the 
War Service commission of the A. L. 
A. which supplied books to hundreds 
of thousands of American soldiers, 
Miss Doren made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the American library world. 
Miss Doren resigned the librarian- 
ship of the Dayton public library in 
1904-05 to become director of the new- 
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Electra C. Doren branch library 


structure when more space will be 
needed to carry on library activities in 
the community. 

The chief speaker was Miss Linda 
A. Eastman, librarian of the Cleveland 
public library, an intimate friend of 
Miss Doren. Her subject was Electra 
C. Doren and her contribution to 
American library work. Miss Eastman 
gave a brief review of Miss Doren’s 
professional activities and mentioned 
some of the achievements which 
brought her to the foreground in the 
library world: 

Miss Doren was one of the organiz- 
ers of the Ohio library association and 
one of its first presidents. Her work 
with the American Library Associa- 
tion was of outstanding importance; 





ly organized jlibrary school of West- 
ern Reserve University which became 
one of the strong professional schools 
in the country. During the two years 
in which she devoted all of her ener- 
gies to the development of this institu- 
tion she gave inspiration and vision to 
students who are today leaders in the 
library profession. 

As librarian of the Dayton public li- 
brary from 1896 to 1904-05 and, again 
from 1913 to 1927, Miss Doren brought 
the library to an enviable position 
among American libraries. From a 
book collection of 7500, reading facili- 
ties steadily increased until at the time 
of her passing there were no less than 
180,649 volumes on the Dayton public 
library shelves. 
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Dr Frank D. Slutz, member of the 
Board of library trustees, spoke briefly 
on The library and the community, in 
which he stressed the advantages 
which characterize the library as an 
educational institution and charged 
the community to use its library to the 
fullest extent, making it the center for 
its intellectual life. 

Paul North Rice, present librarian of 
the Dayton public library, ended the 
program with greetings and announce- 
ments in which he introduced Miss 
Elsie Pack, librarian of the Electra C. 
Doren branch library. 

Emma Davis ScoFF 





American Library Association 


Notes and news 
The Executive Board at its Mid- 
winter meeting in Chicago selected 
West Baden, Indiana, as the meeting 
place for the next annual conference, 
to be held the week of May 28, 1928. 


Recent visitors at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters have included A. D. Osborn, 
Australia, Ignio Giordani, Rome, and 
Hugh Gourley, Ontario. 


President Roden, Vice-president 
Compton, and Treasurer Dudgeon 
spent an entire day recently, with the 
secretary and disbursing officer, work- 
ing on A. L. A. budgets for 1928. The 
total estimated receipts, including con- 
siderable balances held over for unfin- 
ished work, are $349,000. The bud- 
gets will be submitted to the Finance 
committee for the approval of the re- 
ceipts, and to the Executive Board for 
the approval of both receipts and ex- 
penditures. 


At the meeting of the Editorial com- 
mittee, a proposed supplement to the 
A. L. A. index to general literature 
was discussed. If undertaken, it will 
be largely a volunteer enterprise with 
a paid editor to assemble contributions 
of all codperating libraries. It was 
voted to print a revision of New guide 
to reference books and call it Guide to 
reference books, new edition. The 
School Library Yearbook, no. 2, was 
also voted. 


At a meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, summer school 
courses in library science were consid- 
ered for accreditment. The list of the 
schools to be accredited is to be pub- 
lished later. To meet the need for pub- 
licity for existing standards in school 
library service and in preparation for 
school librarianship, the Board has 
published “Standards and curricula in 
school librarianship.” The report will 
be distributed to the members of the 
Board, to others particularly interested 
in school library work, to the presi- 
dents of teacher-training agencies and 
to state officers having to do with cer- 
tification of school librarians. The 
Board also considered plans foi 
sponsoring institutes. 


A committee consisting of Dr A. E. 
Bostwick, chairman, Louis J. Bailey 
Clara Howard, Joy E. Morgan and 
Carl Vitz was appointed in December, 
1926, to study the problem of rooms 
in school buildings for community li- 
brary service. The committee has as 
yet offered no report. 


A Committee to study the develop- 
ment of habits of reading, to complete 
its work within the next six months, 
has been appointed by the American 
Library Association and the American 
association for adult education. A 
grant has been received from the 
Carnegie Corporation for its first year 
of work. The preliminary investiga- 
tions will be made by the committee 
under the direction of Dean William 
Scott Gray of the University of Chi- 
cago. Members of the committee are: 
Dr C. C. Williamson, Columbia; Dr 
Gray; Effie Power, children’s depart- 
ment, Cleveland; Dr Suzzallo and Dr 
Thorndike, of Columbia. The commit- 
tee held a meeting in New York, De- 
cember 13. Carl H. Milam attended 
the meeting. 


Number 1, vol. 22, January, 1928, 
Bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation, has a new title page. It 
should be noted in passing that the 
index for 1927 is enclosed in the Jan- 
uary number. 
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Midwinter Library Meetings 
Chicago, December 29-31, 1927 
A fairly good representation of all 
kinds of library workers was present 
among the 400 who registered. 
Council meetings 
A petition from 25 members of the 
A. L. A., asking for the privilege of or- 
ganizing a Business Libraries section, 
was presented to the Council, July 7, 
1925, and was referred to a special 
committee, George B. Utley chairman, 


which offered a report at this session.. 


The committee consisted of Louise B. 
Krause, L. Elsa Loeber, D. N. Handy, 
and William F. Jacob. Mr Utley 
stated that two of his associates on the 
committee approved the granting, two 
opposed it. As a third member, he 
recommended the granting of the peti- 
tion. His arguments, briefly summar- 
ized, were: ; 

1) The American Library Associa- 
tion is a national association in the 
interests of all types of libraries. It 
can not logically refuse business li- 
braries a section while allowing them 
to agricultural, college, reference and 
school libraries. 2) Relation between 
A. L. A. and business libraries would 
be of profit to the Association, for busi- 
ness librarians within the organization 
would offer close codperation with 
technical business and scientific de- 
partments of public libraries. 3) A 
business librarians section would be 
helpful to its members, to the Ameri- 
can Library Association as a whole, 
and to the other organized groups in 
harmony with the principles and ideals 
of the A. L. A. The Business Li- 
braries round-table has had a. large 
attendance, but round-tables are 
ephemeral while section organization 
means definite continuity in organized 
work. 

The granting of the petition was op- 
posed by Francis E. Cady, president 
of the Special Libraries association, on 
the ground that the proposed section 
could not expect to be numerically rep- 
resentative of business libraries; such 
a section would create rivalry between 


the two bodies; it would nullify the 


affiliations of the S. L. A. with the A. 
L. A., and what the petitioners profess 
to hope to attain can be achieved by 
better understanding between A. L. A 
and S. L. A.; those who dislike to ally 
themselves with S. L. A. can be servec¢ 
by an informal round-table of business 
librarians at A. L. A. 

Mr Utley moved that the Council 
grant the petition to permit certain 
members of the A. L. A. to organize a 
section to be known as the Business 
Libraries section. 

The question was discussed by 
Francis E. Cady, president of S. L. A., 
who opposed the motion, and by Miss 
Loeber of A. L. A., who favored the 
motion. Joseph L. Wheeler, of Balti- 
more, offered a_ substitute motion 
“whereas it does not appear that the ma- 
jority of members of the Special Li- 
braries association and its officers are 
in favor of a Business Libraries sec- 
tion of A. L. A., that the petition be 
not granted.” The motion was sec- 
onded by Edward F. Stevens, of 
Brooklyn. After some further discus- 
sion, Dr A. E. Bostwick of St. Louis 
moved to lay the petition on the table. 
which was carried. 

Miss Louise B. Krause of Chicago, 
A. L. A. No. 3041, and a member of 
the A. L. A. executive board, expressed 
regret that this action had been taker 
and her firm belief that it unneces 
sarily deprived members of the A. L. 
A. who happened to be business li- 
brarians of adequate opportunity to 
make their contribution to the library 
profession as an organized group. 

Secretary Milam _ presented the 
resolution adopted at Edinburgh (see 
Lrpraries, 32:496) relating to an In- 
ternational library and bibliographical 
committee. The resolution was 
adopted. It was voted that the selec- 
tion of members to represent the A. L. 
A. be left to the Executive Board of 
the A. L. A. 

The Committee on ventilation and 
light submitted 14 points that are to 
be stressed in the final report of the 
committee. 
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The Committee on library revenues 
reported thru its chairman, Mr Ranck, 
that there has been since 1923 an in- 
crease of 11.6 per cent in the per capita 
income for libraries as compared with 
an increase of 8.93 per cent for public 
schools. The percentage of public 
revenue expended for public libraries 
was the same in 1925 as in 1923, 1.3 
per cent. Nine cities with a popula- 
tion of 30,000 or more, spent $1 per 
capita or more for libraries in 1925 as 
against three in 1923. These cities are 
Boston, Brookline, Cleveland, Long 
Beach, Minneapolis, Muskegon, New- 
ton, Pasadena and Springfield, Mass. 

Mr Ranck brought to the attention 
of the Council questions affecting 
handling of trust funds by libraries 
and on his motion it was voted that 
the Trustees section be invited to 
assist the Council in drafting a state- 
ment of the policy on the handling of 
trust funds for libraries. Approval 
was also voted of the codperation of 
insurance companies in promoting the 
endowment of libraries by life insur- 
ance. 

The Council voted an expression of 
its interest in and approval of the 
modification relating to the classifica- 
tion library service suggested by the 
Committee of university and college 
librarians and that the Committee on 
classification of library personnel be 
instructed to follow these lines to the 
completion of the work. 

The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on rag paper stock in govern- 
ment documents, that A. L. A. recom- 
mend to the congressional joint com- 
mittee on printing, that a selection of 
publications of the federal government 
be printed on lasting paper, was 
adopted. 

A letter (see p. 76) expressing 
frankly the views of John Cotton Dana 
relating to A. L. A. activities was read 
by the secretary. After discussion a 
committee was appointed to study the 
letter and report its findings to A. 
L. A. 


Executive Board meetings 

A plan for the continuation of the 
Paris library school under auspices 
other than the A. L. A. after the five- 
year demonstration period was ap- 
proved by the Board. The plan had 
been drawn up by the director and 
faculty and was presented with the ap- 
proval of the president of the associa- 
tion and a group of nine men and 
women who had been invited by him 
to consider the plan. 

The Southwestern library association 
invited the executive boards to meet 
with them at Baton Rouge, April 12-14. 

The budgets for 1928 will be consid- 
ered by a special committee consisting 
of the treasurer, Mr Dudgeon, and the 
member of the Finance committee, Mr 
Compton, and then referred to the 
Finance committee and Executive 
Board for action. 

A report of the quiet solicitation for 
endowment funds and _ sustaining 
memberships was received and a con- 
tinuation of the work approved. 

The Committee on library work with 
the blind was authorized to solicit 
funds for the brailing of books for the 
blind, with the understanding that 
there would be close coéperation with 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind. 

The suggestion of inviting repre- 
sentative Mexican librarians to some 
library conference in America was 
approved. 


League of library commissions 

The League of library commissions 
held a session at the recent Midwinter 
meeting on December 30, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs _ Lillian B. 
Griggs of North Carolina. There were 
18 states answering the roll call and 
a large number besides formed an in- 
teresting audience. The problems 
discussed were those that have been in 
current discussion since the formation 
of the League.. 

“The Problems of the smaller libra- 
ries” was the caption under which dis- 
cussion of all manner of situations 
was presented. Frances Hobart, sec- 
retary of the New Hampshire library 
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commission, advocated certification of 
librarians. She said the librarian was 
three-fourths of the institution. She 
endorsed the movement of taking the 
books to the people in the rural dis- 
tricts and said the best method of ad- 
vertising was good service. She com- 
mended all efforts to awaken interest 
in the librarians of the small libraries 
since financial stress will not permit 
engaging a trained librarian. 

Mrs Earl, of Indiana, told of the 
training of trustees which they had 
found most important and which had 
been brought about thru their trustees 
association organized by the Indiana 
library commission. 

Frank Tolman, of New York, de- 
scribed the plan of the New York li- 
brary institutes giving many incidents 
which showed how effective and alive 
these organizations are in that state. 
Institutes, while informal in appear- 
ance, mean a vast amount of work and 
organization in arranging library dis- 
tricts and choosing places which are 
accessible and desirable because of 
good organization or notable pieces of 
work and the personality of the libra- 
rian. The programs should be made 
up of the rudiments of library work, 
policies of the library profession and 
one-half of the time at least should be 
devoted to current books of interest. 
Where an exhibit of new books can be 
made, it is also helpful. He called at- 
tention to the fact that Columbia 
school of library service is planning a 
trustees week of instruction at no dis- 
tant date. 

Leora J. Lewis, of South Dakota, ad- 
vocated codperative work by commis- 
sions, this to avoid duplication of 
effort. She suggested the need of up- 
to-date lists of library equipment, lists 
of supplementary reading, statistics of 
appropriations of different commis- 
sions for use with legislative commit- 
tees. This brought a good deal of 
discussion, and the feasibility and im- 
portance of results were questioned by 
a number. The matter was finally re- 
ferred to the Executive Board by vote. 

Miss Culver, of Louisiana, again re- 
ported on the (two and one-half years) 
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work of the Louisiana demonstration. 
The work had a good start but owing 
to the flood they were compelled to 
begin over and fortunately the Carne- 
gie Corporation will continue the“dem- 
onstration for two years longer. 

Julia Merrill, executive secretary of 
the A. L. A. Library Extension com- 
mittee, described a field trip which 
began in New England and included 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, 
New Jersey, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Arkansas and other 
places. She told of the library sur- 
vey in British Columbia in charge of 
C.'B. Lester of Wisconsin, which is 
being financed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. She reported 19 new county 
libraries added to the list since last 
April. 

The Publications committee, thru 
the chairman, L. J. Bailey of Indiana, 
reported progress in issuing posters for 
use in county library campaigns. The 
committee was also requested to con- 
sider the need of a new edition of the 
League Handbook. 

Business libraries 

This group held a round-table on 
Thursday afternoon, December 29, L. 
Elsa Loeber, chairman, presiding. 
There were 62 present, many of whom 
were public librarians interested in the 
work of the group. 

In the obsence of Mr McClelland, 
Miss Krause, Byllesby & Co., Chicago, 
read his very interesting paper. 


Proficuous art of lock picking 

E. H. McClelland, of the technology 
department of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, gave a most helpful, be- 
cause a most illuminating, paper on 
“The literature of business and the 
proficuous art of lock picking.” That 
title was well chosen, particularly the 
second part, as it may be said that 
one in every two looked to see what 
he was talking about in the “proficuous 
art of lock picking.” Mr McClelland 
described himself as referring to the 
stores of business information locked 
up in print and approached thru a 
multiplicity of doors, thru which the 
business man is legitimately entitled to 
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pass—doors to which admission is free 
but not always easy. 

The writer maintained that in the 
overworked term, the literature of 
busintss, he meant reference material, 
because there is no branch of technical 
literature in which books alone can be 
depended upon to satisfy the specialist. 
There is an illusion that everyone in 
the community can be led to read busi- 
ness literature. To expect that is ex- 
pecting too much! Business literature 
is extremely variable in quality. “Busi- 
ness” is a broad and elastic term. A 
man with no previous training can not 
well be a cook or a carpenter or a 
chemist tomorrow. There is nothing 
to prevent anyone starting in busi- 
ness, tho there may be difficulties in 
the way of his continuing. The vo- 
taries of business constitute a much 
more heterogeneous group than exists 
in almost any other trade or profes- 
sion, and no library or other agency 
can reach the entire group thru one 
general appeal. 

It is not easy to measure the use of 
the literature of business. There is no 
guide. It may be hoped that one will 
be received from the Harvard Business 
library which is now working on that 
problem. At present, much of the 
business literature goes into the 600’s 
of the Dewey, but much of it goes in 
the 300’s also. 

The business man who does read 
may get help from many scattered 
sources and specially from technical 
and industrial literature. There is an 
increasing need for business informa- 
tion and a growing recognition of the 
library as the source of this informa- 
tion. In a recent book, Financial ad- 
vice to a young man (Rukeyser), it is 
stated that ‘“Few correspondence 
schools can offer more than the enter- 
prising man or woman can get from 
reading well selected books at the pub- 
lic libraries.” Yet the latest report of 
the director of the census has a rec- 
ord for a single year of 51,870 letters 
of inquiry for statistical information. 
Many of these could probably have 
been answered by the local library. 


Some of the fault lies with the libra- 
rian but some fault lies in the litera- 
ture also. In business papers oftener 
than elsewhere, a borrower reads 
books and borrows others on the same 
subject because the earlier ones failed 
to answer his questions. He may per- 
sist and find what he wants, or the 
library will lose him altogether unless 
he receives intelligent personal at- 
tention. 

The chemist or engineer working 
with inert materials of definite prop- 
erties can arrive at definite results. 
Business is not an exact science and 
the literature shows it. Much of our 
business literature does not lend itself 
to speedy use, and the business man 
can not always wait while the libra- 
rian fumbles in various places where 
the desired information may be locked 
up. 
“taniies are looked upon as the li- 
brarian’s keys, but even a good index 
often necessitates consulting much 
original material which may be irrele- 
vant. The real master-keys are ab- 
stracts, which, if well done, will imme- 
diately put the inquirer in touch with 
something of value. 

Much of our scientific and technical 
literature is more businesslike than 
business literature itself. In science 
and technology books are more likely 
to be carefully written and to have 
good indexes. The journals are usu- 
ally better indexed in separate vol- 
umes or they are better covered by 
general indexes. But the master-keys 
are the abstracts which effectively ad- 
mit workers to the vast stores of in- 
formation in their respective fields— 
chemistry, physics, botany, metallurgy, 
and various branches of engineering. 
Business literature should be covered 
by a publication of similar character 
and business can well afford to pay 
for it. 

In earlier days, locks were heavy 
and keys were formidable instruments. 
Modern ingenuity has changed all that. 
Today a wise householder locks every 
door in his place with a single key. 
While we have approached great per- 

















fection in mechanical locks, we have 
no such high-grade equipment for un- 
locking the doors to the intellectual 
materials of business—the storehouses 
of information in print. But in cer- 
tain restricted fields, conditions are 
fairly satisfactory. Accountancy is 
characterized by an excellent literature 
and an intelligent attempt to make it 
available. If the entire field of busi- 
ness possessed a literature as high in 
quality and as ably handled, our li- 
brary work would be greatly ex- 
pedited. 

Some years ago came the nearest ap- 
proach to a master-key—the Business 
Digest—which periodically abstracted 
much of the current literature of busi- 
ness and cumulated it in quarterly or 
semi-annual volumes. Despite the 
chaff which is sometimes found among 
abstracts, this Digest, altho 10 years 
old, is for some purposes the best key 
and the most useful one. Its real use- 
fulness for reference vanished when it 
ceased cumulation and began its ab- 
stracts in classified form, failing to 
stick consistently to the arrangement 
of classes. 

The same mistake was made by the 
Engineering Index. Fortunately this 
method was not long followed. How- 
ever well the user may know his sub- 
ject he may still have difficulty in in- 
terpreting the mind of the indexer. 
When business literature is mixed 
with engineering or with economics, 
it is difficult to use a master-key. 
Other keys admit to special corridors 
with definite material well arranged— 
keys such as Crain’s Market Data 
Book and the Newark public library’s 
How to make a mailing list. 

But sooner or later it will be neces- 
sary to explore many rooms for which 
there are no keys on the market. One 
can either make his own keys in antici- 
pation of the demand, or when the 
need comes, try to pick the lock while 
the patron looks on. Many of these 
special keys are desirable and unfor- 
tunately the librarian must pursue the 
tedious method of the amateur lock- 
smith and file them by hand. There is 
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nothing remarkable about any of these 
files. They are merely common sense 
attempts to anticipate future demands 
and while they contain much material 
that will probably never be consulted, 
their existence saves a good deal of 
fumbling with suspected locks when 
time is at a premium. 

For thousands of subjects once 
looked up and likely to be called for 
again, references are filed by subject. 
“In our library one file contains thou- 
sands of references to Pittsburgh in- 
dustries. Briefer lists refer to abbre- 
viations, glossaries, bibliographies, bi- 
ographies and portraits. For trade 
catalogs, two standard files are kept 
up to date with firm names and sub- 
jects, respectively. For house organs, 
three files are kept, for titles, firm 
names and subjects. The list of trade 
names has proved particularly useful. 
This is concerned mainly with instru- 
ments, materials and processes of some 
industrial significance but known by 
coined names which have not yet 
found their way into dictionaries. The 
present list defines some 1500 of these 
terms and is continually being supple- 
mented from books, magazines and 
trade literature. A directory of tech- 
nical and trade associations has been 
maintained for many years. 

The publishing of bibliographies and 
general lists is useful, but as with gen- 
eral publicity or speeches to diversi- 
fied groups, it is difficult to predict the 
result. We should face the fact that 
not even the most courteous business 
man will borrow and read _ books 
merely to oblige even the most oblig- 
ing librarian. The time to get a man’s 
interest is when he is beginning to 
arouse that interest for himself, and 
the propitious time to acquaint him 
with library service is when he really 
needs that service. This is slow, but 
a satisfied customer remains the best 
advertisement. 

“We could approach business ques- 
tions with much greater confidence if 
we had at hand a single aid performing 
the functions of a master-key. The 
best alternative is to fashion our own 
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keys to help us along the routes most 
frequently traveled. Beyond this, in 
the remote and keyless regions, in- 
genuity and the facility that comes 
with practice will determine how prof- 
itable will be the time spent in lock 
picking.” 

Miss Mary B. Day, National Safety 
Council, Chicago, read a paper on 
Visualizing library service: some ex- 
periences of a business librarian. [This 
will be printed later. ] 

Mr Wilson, of the H. W. Wilson 
Company, opened a discussion on 
Financial periodicals, their selection 
and indexing. Several suggestions 
were made and plans discussed by Mr 
Wilson for improving the service to 
financial libraries thru the Industrial 
Arts Index. 

Miss Ann White of Byllesby & Co., 
made a statement about the new Engi- 
neering Index on cards. 

University and reference librarians 

At the session on Friday afternoon, 
C. H. Brown, Iowa State College, in 
the chair, the secretary of the A. L. A. 
presented the matter of undertaking 
the publication of a yearbook covering 
the field of the university, college and 
reference libraries. After considerable 
discussion, Mr Milam reported the 
willingness of the Executive Board to 
authorize the institution of this new 
annual publication if the College and 
Reference section would accept the re- 
sponsibility of gathering the material 
and preparing it for the printer. The 
proposal of Mr Walter of Minnesota 
to do this was unanimously voted. 

Mr Ranck, of Grand Rapids, spoke 
of the work of his committee in the 
matter of setting standards for the 
support of college libraries. The 
North Central association of colleges 
and secondary schools has recently set 
the minimum for its collegiate mem- 
bers at 17,000 volumes and annual 
book fund of $2000. This is an ad- 
vance over the 8000 volume standard, 
but quantity is a poor measuring stick. 
It was voted that the Committee on 
statistics codperate with the A. L. A. 
committee on library revenues to 


arrive at some proper method of citing 
statistics and standards. 

Isabelle Clark, of Grinnell College, 
speaking on Independence for the col- 
lege library, advocated that the college 
library be given a place to itself as a 
component part of the university 
rather than being a subordinate fea- 
ture under the complete domination of 
the business manager of the institu- 
tion. Recognition of the library and 
the librarian as its representative is 
important and must be obtained so 
that the library can perform its real 
function. The speaker stated that will- 
ingness to overwork is not necessarily 
a sign of brain-power. . 

Mr Fowler, of Cincinnati, dwelt on 
the difficulty of interpreting statistics 
relating to college and university li- 
braries. Statistics that can not be 
easily understood are worse than none. 
Universities are singularly faulty in 
this. Attendance figures of some uni- 
versities may refer to all attending 
during a calendar year or to those 
actually in attendance during October. 

C. H. Compton, chairman of the A. 
L. A. committee on salaries, spoke of 
the difficulty in finding out salaries of 
workers in college and university li- 
braries. Some librarians are not per- 
mitted to disclose any salaries. Some 
give salaries of members of their staff 
and not their own. Such figures are 
almost useless. The speaker stressed 
the advisability of coOperation in an 
undertaking intended for the better- 
ment of all. 

Mr Leupp, of California, offered a 
resolution that as the fiscal year in 
most university and college libraries 
ends June 20, and a change is to be 
made in the form in collecting the sta- 
tistics from such libraries, that it be 
recommended to the Executive Board 
of the A. L. A. that forms for collec- 
tion of such statistics be postponed un- 
til October 1. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

On Saturday afternoon, before a 
large audience, Dr Koch of Northwest- 
ern University reviewed important 
surveys of college and university li- 
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braries. Taking Dr Works’ findings, 
Dr Koch mentioned three points: 

1) A university is not worthy of its 
name unless it engages in graduate 
work and makes provision for re- 
search. 

2) The need for more publications 
which deal authoritatively with uni- 
versity library problems, especially of 
library building. 

3) The next 25 years in the uni- 
versity library field will be significant 
as compared with the last quarter cen- 
tury. University libraries must re- 
ceive adequate financial support if they 
live up to their responsibilities and 
educational opportunities. 

Dr Works, University of Chicago, 
interested his audience in speaking on 
Research and a_ graduate library 
school. (See p. 100.) 

E. A. Henry, Chicago, said that in 
large libraries, some duties are profes- 
sional and others clerical. Some assist- 
ants can aspire to a professional classi- 
fication while others can not rise above 
BI as a clerk. (See Lrsraries, 32: 

H. L. Leupp, California, on Stand- 
ards, from the standpoint of a large 
university library, said the duties of 
the position and differences in the in- 
stitutions must be kept in mind in an 
attempt to set up standards. The 
duties may be classed as 

1) To acquire material. 

2) To make this material accessible. 

3) To assist readers in using it. 

The matter of rising cost to large 
libraries of the various Wilson indexes 
sold on a service basis was presented 
by Mr Wilson who described the con- 
ditions actually confronting the pub- 
lisher. A vote of thanks was given to 
Mr Wilson and a committee from the 
meeting was appointed to study the 
question for a satisfactory solution. 

H. L. Koopman, Brown University, 
spoke of the attempts in eastern col- 
lege libraries to train students in the 
use of library tools and urged that a 
special committee be appointed, that 
a book of instruction be devised and 
that university and colleges be urged 





thru the proper associations to make 
the study of library tools a required 
course in the curriculum to be com- 
pleted before the end of the sophomore 
year. 

E. N. Manchester, of Kansas, 
pointed out the business systems re- 
garding the use of the library in 
various institutions and the possibility 
of making a method useful in one li- 
brary apply elsewhere and urged that 
libraries confronted by these problems 
study ways of decreasing their num- 
ber. 

Messages of gfeeting and good 
wishes were sent to Dr C. W. Andrews 
and Mr Edward D. Tweedell of The 
John Crerar library. 

The committee in charge of the next 
midwinter meeting of the group is as 
follows: Chairman, H. L. Leupp, 
University of California; secretary, J. 
S. Fowler, Cincinnati; continuing 
member, C. H. Brown, Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

[Abstracted from the report of James A. 
McMillen, acting secretary.] 

Normal schools and teachers colleges 

The Normal School and Teachers 
College librarians at the Midwinter li- 
brary meeting, December 31, 1927, met 
under direction of Mary J. Booth, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Flora J. Bates, librarian, Chi- 
cago Normal College, acting secretary. 

Margaret Dunbar, State Normal 
College, Kent, Ohio, told of the plans 
of their new library building, nearing 
completion. The building is to be a 
a beautiful structure, located a short 
distance from the other college build- 
ings. All rooms are planned for a 
quiet literary atmosphere. Some in- 
teresting points were mentioned: 

Space for a non-circulating library of chil- 
dren’s books, primarily for training teach- 
ers’ use, all circulating books for the chil- 
dren being placed in classrooms. Mov- 
able desks for attendants, so that equip- 
ment may be adjusted to the needs. 

Browsing room, where new books may 

be seen, a changing collection of books. 

No class rooms in building. 


Ethyl Blum, State Normal College, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, gave the plans 
of the new building they are now oc- 
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cupying. This building is separated 
from the other college buildings. It 
is a beautiful building, but in some 
instances utility had to be sacrificed for 
beauty. Building cost $275,000 with 
addition of $175,000 for equipment. 

Harriet Wood commented on the 
question of children’s libraries where 
the training teacher could see the chil- 
dren in the library. Is this a need for 
which new buildings are planned? It 
is a subject worthy of attention. 

G. W. Rosenlof, associate in Normal 
School education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was expected to 
discuss Status of periodicals in the 
teachers college. He was not present 
so Miss Booth read a brief survey of 
his paper. In his investigation, 177 
schools were addressed with inquiries. 
One interesting item in the replies 
showed that only three magazines 
were subscribed for by all these institu- 
tions: Atlantic Monthly, Century, 
and World’s Work. Some recommenda- 
tions were for a four year school, a 
list of 125 to 150 periodicals should 
be required; for the average school, 
$450 for periodicals; a standard list of 
periodicals should be prepared for 
normal schools. 

Lucille F. Fargo, A. L. A. Curricu- 
lum Study, told of training courses for 
librarians in teachers colleges. As a 
member of the staff of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, Miss 
Fargo visited mary schools in the 
West and Middle West. She found 
many small colleges offering courses. 
These courses seemed discouraging. 
Some were courses on How to use the 
library, some on How to organize. 

Discouraging points: 

Personnel—Overworked librarians trying 
to give the course. 

Lack of appreciation of administrative of- 
ficers, principals and superintendents, 
of the skill involved in good work. 
Many have little knowledge of a good 
school library. 

Lack of certification and library stand- 
ards. 

Discouraged students, where time and 
equipment were not given to carry 
out plans. 


Encouraging points and suggestion 


for work, 


A delegate sent to the N.E.A. meeting to 
enlighten educators of these needs. 
Columbia University, offering a course to 

principals, showing possibilities in 
school libraries. 
Leaflet published, showing what has been 


one. 

Work with accrediting associations of the 

institutions. 
Offering of training courses in summer 
schools. 

Work for state supervision. 

Work for publicity in school associations. 

Frank L. Tolman, Library extension 
division, Albany, pointed out Oppor- 
tunities for the Teachers College li- 
brary. It was an interesting talk, 
showing need for more help, suggest- 
ing as objectives: To do away with 
accumulations of text-book collections, 
to have children’s rooms; to influence 
the curriculum by suggesting chil- 
dren’s literature in the English depart- 
ments. He told of the duty of teach- 
ers to humanize contacts with the chil- 
dren rather than holding to rigid tech- 
nique. He said to get the psychologist 
to measure with his tests the reaction 
of the children to the use of the books. 

Anne M. Boyd, University of IlIli- 
nois library school, on the topic, A few 
books which have interested me, gave 
very interesting impressions of four 


The Public mind, Norman Angell Lane 
Miss Boyd said if it was not poor psy- 
chology she would say “You ought to read 
it”. The author explains the foolish things 
we do because of the influence of the pub- 
lic mind, with its emotional factors. The 
library has a responsibility in educating the 
better judgment in the social world. : 


ay of an ex-colored man, Wel- 
den Johnson 

This she called a new old book, Mr John- 
son is a colored man who was American 
consul at Nicaragua. This book is more 
than an autobiography, it is a biography of 
of the negro race. Valuable for negro psy- 
chology and negro art, it is a well written 
book. 
That man Heine, Lewis Browne 

A modern biography giving a rich field 
for the student of Freudism. One thot 
thruout “Heine did not belong.” The book 
gives the reader a great desire to read all 
works of Heine. 
Giants in the earth, Ole Rélvaag 

This novel, European in style, is a story 
of daring adventure, a study of character. 
Finest book written, showing the part the 
books, mentioning others. 

















immigrant played in American pioneer life. 
Rélvaag is a Norwegian-American. 

Officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Bertha Hatch, School of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio; vice-president, 
Delia Ovitz, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee; secretary, Anne C. Keat- 
ing, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

A greeting was sent from the session 
to Ange Milner of Normal, IIl. 





Association of Assistant Librarians 
Report of meeting 

In England, the recent Report of the 
Board of Education departmental 
committee on public libraries is still 
the topic of the day in professional 
circles. Tho few librarians have been 
provoked to violent disagreement with 
the report, many voices have been 
raised in condemnation of its so-called 
spineless dependence on local effort. 
Special interest, therefore, attached to 
the joint meeting of the Association of 
Assistant Librarians with the London 
and Home Counties branch of the Li- 
brary Association at the National li- 
brary for the blind, London, on No- 
vember 23, last, for the evening was 
devoted to a discussion of the recom- 
mendations relating to urban libraries 
and the proceedings were opened by 
short papers from Miss Frost (Worth- 
ing), Mr Bolton (Watford), and Mr 
Sayers (Croydon), before a gathering 
of nearly 200. 

If there was one thing that soon be- 
came apparent from the speeches, it 
was that London librarians, at any 
rate, thot the Departmental commit- 
tee wise in being content to make 
haste slowly. Advocates of the policy 
of compulsion in regard to backward 
library authorities were conspicuous 
by their absence and the general sense 
of the meeting was undoubtedly that 
local feeling, and local patriotism 
would in time bring the most econom- 
ical library committee to toe the line. 
The desirability of local and volun- 
tary codperation being thus generally 
approved, speakers sought to find the 
best means of achieving this end and 
the absence from the report of any 
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special scheme for codrdinating the li- 
brary services of London was greatly 
deplored. 

For the rest, discussion centered 
chiefly around the comparative impor- 
tance of school libraries and public 
juvenile libraries and on this question, 
members of the two associations en- 
joyed the valuable guidance of Mr 
Sayers and Miss Rees of Fulham. AI- 
together the meeting was extremely 
valuable in so far as it elicited ex- 
tremely interesting personal opinions 
on a subject of prime importance from 
a large number of speakers, tho one is 
inclined to agree with one or two li- 
brarians that it would have been more 
satisfactory if, after the discussion, 
each clause of the report had been put 
to the vote. In this way, the collective 
opinion of the meeting might have 
been made, embodied in a series of 
resolutions of no little weight and 
value. 

Members dispersed with the pleas- 
urable certainty that big things are 
afoot in the English library movement. 

K. J. Hi. 





American Library Institute 
Chicago meeting . 

The American Library Institute held 
meetings in conjunction with the 
meetings of the A. L. A. council, De- 
cember 29, 1927. 

At a brief meeting of the Institute 
Board in addition to ordinary routine 
matters, on the project of a summer in- 
stitute of bibliography and library 
science which had been suggested at 
the Toronto conference, the Board 
voted that a committee be appointed 
to confer with Dean Works as to the 
possibility that the University of Chi- 
cago might be willing to conduct an 
institute concerned with the outline, 
history and bibliography of special 
subjects. 

President Bostwick opened the meet- 
ing with a review of the Institute’s 
success in working out its programs 
along the lines followed by other 
learned associations, embodying the 
varied interests and researches of in- 
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dividual members of the organization 
rather than striving to present homo- 
geneous groups of papers on a subject 
determined by officials or committees. 

Henry O. Severance, University of 
Missouri, presented a Preliminary re- 
port of the chairman of the committee 
for the encouragement of research. 
Nine problems had been suggested, of 
which four were selected for mention: 
1) Public library service to suburban 
municipalities; 2) the Junior College 
library; 3) Changes in public school 
curriculum and method in relation to 
school library work; 4) Sources of 
reading matter in a medium-sized com- 
munity. Of sixty problems listed by the 
Committee on A. L. A. curriculum study, 
Mr Severance mentioned eight which 
may be purchased by students in the field 
of library work, outside the library 
schools. To these were added three sug- 
gestions from other sources. 

Mr Severance’s paper also presented 
a partial, selected list of problems un- 
der investigation and those completed 
in 1927; and further pointed out a few 
of the scholarships and fellowships 
which offer attractive opportunities 
and fields of library research. 

Miss Guerrier made a report on the 
bill which has been under considera- 
tion by librarians and congressional 
committees for a number of years (see 
P. L. vol. 24 and 25 for editorials and 
information) to provide for a library 
information service in Washington. 
The original thot was to have this 
located'in the Bureau of education but 
it seemed expedient afterwards to lo- 
cate it in the office of the superintend- 
ent of documents. 

The bill is practically the same as it 
was before, authorizing the superin- 
tendent of documents to prepare and 
distribute to depository and other li- 
braries, weekly, descriptive lists of a 
selected number of current govern- 
ment publications available for dis- 
tribution from his office. It provides 
that the list shall contain such com- 
ment and information as will indicate 
clearly the scope and character of the 
publications noted as well as sugges- 


tions for the efficient use of any pub- 
lication issued by the government. It 
also shall be the duty of the superin- 
tendent of documents to supply, in re- 
sponse to specific requests, information 
regarding printed and mimeographed 
matter issued by the Federal govern- 
ment. The bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of quarters and an appropria- 
tion for carrying out the work. 

Miss Guerrier’s paper was discussed. 
She emphasized the desirability of 
such service and urged that librarians 
generally give it their support. 

F. K. W. Drury’s paper From acces- 
sion book to shelf list emphasized the 
fundamental permanent importance of 
the shelf list and the decreasing use- 
fulness of the accession book as a 
separate catalog. His conclusion was 
that a shifting of records from acces- 
sion book to shelf list would involve 
no loss which could not be replaced in 
some other way, but would result in a 
gain of the time now spent on the 
keeping of the record and the space 
now given up to storage of accession 
books. 

Unfortunately Mr Drury’s paper 
had to be read in his absence (by Dr 
Koopman) and the meeting could not 
have the benefit of his replies to the 
many objections raised in the discus- 
sions. 

Miles O. Price called attention to 
the necessity of a permanent chrono- 
logical record of Patent Office library 
acquisitions, for its legal importance in 
potent cases. Dr Van Hoesen asked 
how the shelf-list card could be made 
to have the correct catalog entry with- 
out slowing up the order department 
routine or rewriting the card in the 
catalog department. Miss Rathbone, 
Mr Hopper and J. L. Wheeler spoke of 
the use of accession numbers in charg- 
ing records of branch libraries and 
other libraries which circulate large 
numbers of copies. Mr Vitz thot 
Mr Drury’s scheme practicable only in 
libraries which in general had only one 
copy of each book. Mr Walter spoke 
of the usefulness of accession num- 
bers and accession book records for 
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the arrangement and finding of books 
not yet cataloged. Mr Merrill spoke 
of the merits of the accession catalog 
on cards, as used in the Newberry 
library. Mr Wheeler pointed out the 
uses of accession numbers as identi- 
fication marks, and in accounting proc- 
esses in libraries financed by a va- 
riety of funds for book-purchase. 
President Bostwick warned against 
the confusion of shelf-list and classed 
list and asked how many libraries had a 
distinct true shelf-list. Affirmative or 
partially affirmative answers were made 
by Messrs Hanson, Walter and Vitz, 
with brief description of the systems 
in their respective libraries. 

J. C. Bay’s delightful paper on Ameri- 
can libraries in foreign countries 
(not yet available for careful summar- 
izing) narrated a number of typical 
cases of both humorous and tragic 
misunderstandings of America by 
Europeans, and described specifically 
various kinds of information about 
America which could rarely be found 
in European, more particularly in 
Scandinavian, libraries. Mr Bay then 
gave an account of the hopeful begin- 
nings of a project to establish an 
American library in the Scandinavian 
countries. 

This paper immediately brought the 
American library in Paris to the minds 
of the audience. Miss Rathbone was 
asked to summarize the latest commit- 
tee report on the Paris library school; 
and Mr Utley exemplified the spread 
of American books and information 
about American books and affairs thru 
the numerous inquiries addressed to 
the American library in Paris from all 
parts of Europe, the annual selected 
list of 40 American books sponsored by 
the League of Nations, etc., altho, on 
the whole, Mr Bay’s general state- 
ments were still true. 

Mr Lydenberg mentioned the gifts 
of American books by the Carnegie 
Endowment to various foreign libraries 
as another accomplishment in this field 
of international information. 

Mr Hanson, at the suggestion of Mr 
Merrill, spoke of the work which he 
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and Mr Bishop, with others,.are un- 
dertaking in the re-organization of the 
Vatican library catalog, their hope be- 
ing, within their four months’ leave, to 
effect within a small division of the li- 
brary a demonstration or a nucleus of 
books cataloged according to the 
American-British code of rules. 

Dr Van Hoesen suggested the possi- 
bility of a joint enterprise of the 
A. L. A. and the A. B. A. in a com- 
bined reading room and display room 
of American books. Dr Koch said that 
the H. W. Wilson Company already 
had such a project under considera- 
tion. J. L. Wheeler called attention to 
Nelson’s recent book (in Spanish) as 
an evidence of increasing interest in 
the understanding of American library 
methods. Other foreign works on 
American libraries were also .men- 
tioned—notably those by Herman 
Escher of Zurich. 

Henry LB. Van Hoksen, 
Secretary 





Library Meetings 

Arkansas—The twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Arkansas library associa- 
tion, held November 11-12 at Little 
Rock, was unusually interesting be- 
cause of the number of out-of-state 
speakers and guests which included 
secretaries from three state library 
commissions—Miss Culver, Louisiana; 
Mrs Dale, Oklahoma; and Miss Mo- 
rey, Missouri—Miss Merrill from 
A. L. A. Headquarters, Mrs Elsie D. 
Hand, president of the Oklahoma li- 
brary association, and J. A. McMillen, 
librarian of Louisiana State university. 
Conferences among the library com- 
mission secretaries and with Miss 
Merrill on state problems were mu- 
tually helpful. 

A loan exhibit of A. L. A. publica- 
tions and posters attracted much at- 
tention. 

The several social features added 
much to the pleasure of the occasion. 

The address of the president, Blake 
Beem, University of Arkansas school 
of medicine, giving a brief history of 
libraries in schools and their re-estab- 
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lishment in present day schools, was 
followed by a talk on Book needs of 
rural Arkansas as seen by a Red Cross 
worker, by Scharlottie Stewart, a for- 
mer librarian, who does district field 
work in the rural mountain districts 
of the state. She told of the lack of 
books and the work of the Junior Red 
Cross in establishing libraries of 25 
books in 125 rural schools of Arkansas. 

In describing Library records, Lois 
Holladay, Ouachita College, Arkadel- 
phia, stressed the necessity for sim- 
plicity and accuracy. 

Miss Vaulx, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, told of the growth of that 
library since 1914. This library stands 
second in a recent survey on growth 
of college libraries. 

Closing the first morning session, 
Vera Snook, Little Rock public li- 
brary, discussed “Books men like” and 
“Books women like,” lists which she 
compiled by writing to men and 
women librarians over the country. 
These lists and the comments from the 
various men and women librarians 
consulted, provoked lively interest and 
brought to light varied tastes and 
opinions. 

State Superintendent J. P. Womack 
spoke on Relation of libraries to 
equalization of schools, pointing out 
the part that libraries might play in 
equalization of schools and how the 
schools at present do not have equal 
standing—some with better facilities 
for standing work and some with 
none. 

Friday afternoon was given to con- 
sideration of high-school libraries. 
Mary Hynes, librarian of the Fort 
Smith high school, spoke on general 
problems of the high-school library ad- 
ministration, touching on records, se- 
lection and use of material, discipline 
and the plan of student assistants she 
has found satisfactory. In the new 
high-school building, Miss Hynes 
said, there would be adequate provi- 
sion for library work so that it would 
not be necessary to limit access to the 
library as present conditions require. 


Miss Dumas, librarian of the El Do- 
rado high school, gave a lively paper 
on reference work and general reading 
in the high-school library, which was 
of special interest in view of the prog- 
ress she has made the past year in 
building up a book collection and fit- 
ting it into the school curriculum and 
interests. (See p. 108.) 

A round-table discussion of high- 
school library questions followed the 
reading of these papers, in which prob- 
lems of the small high-school library 
without a librarian were considered. 
This was the first high-school library 
session in the history of the associa- 
tion. There are eight full-time high- 
school librarians in the state and six 
of these attended the meeting. 

At the close of the high-school li- 
brary discussion, Mrs Bernie Babcock 
presented an interesting talk on the 
Arkansas Natural History Museum 
which she has recently been instru- 
mental in establishing. She linked 
her talk with libraries by showing an- 
cient Egyptian tablets, the first books. 
After her talk, the librarians were in- 


vited to visit the museum, not yet 


open to the public, where Mrs Babcock 
and members of the museum board 
showed the many things of interest. 

H. L. Turner, state supervisor of 
rural education, and now president of 
the Arkansas State teachers’ associa- 
tion, spoke on What libraries and li- 
brary service can do for elementary 
schools, emphasizing the importance 
of adequate library service and the ad- 
vice that trained librarians can give 
the teachers in the details of select- 
ing and buying books. 

Miss Merrill told of what county li- 
brary service to rural schools would 
mean, and some plans other states 
were using in providing trained libra- 
rians for the work. 

Details of the county library work 
as done in Louisiana with the money 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
were explained by Miss Culver, secre- 
tary of the Louisiana library com- 
mission. 
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Mrs Dale and Miss Morey described 
the state work in their respective com- 
missions and Mrs Dale also outlined 
plans for the meeting of the South- 
western ljbrary association, inviting 
Arkansas librarians to take part. 

Mr McMillen, librarian of the Loui- 
siana State university, read a paper 
on the State university and its obli- 
gations in training librarians for serv- 
ice in the public school libraries in the 
state. He said that with the expan- 
sion of county libraries, the adminis- 
tration and upkeep of small school li- 
braries would be simplified, but that 
larger schools need their own trained 
librarians and that it would devolve on 
universities and state teachers’ col- 
leges to create special courses of study 
for the training of teacher-librarians. 
State universities should lead the way, 
on account of their accepted leader- 
ship in matters of education. Some 
discussion of the library courses 
offered in the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana and in Oklahoma 
followed Mr McMillen’s paper. (See 
LrprariEs 33 :50-51.) 

Mrs Elsie D. Hand, librarian, Okla- 


home A. & M. College, Stillwater, and . 


president of the Oklahoma library 
association, told of the activities of that 
association, describing among other 
things the evening meeting at the last 
session, when Oklahoma authors fur- 
nished the program. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs Carroll Bishop, Pine 
Bluff public library; first vice-presi- 
dent, Christine Sanders, Helena public 
library; second vice-president, Mary 
Hynes, Fort Smith high school; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Vera Snook, Little 
Rock public library. 


California—The California county li- 
brarians were called to the State li- 
brary, Sacramento, in conference, De- 
cember 15, 1927, by Milton J. Fergu- 
son, state librarian. The meeting was 
the first held in the new State Library 
building. 

Problems__ particularly affecting 
county library work were discussed. 
The morning session was closed by a 


trip thru the new building, and the 
afternoon session, with a talk by Mr 
Ferguson on his recent trip abroad 
and his attendance at the British Li- 
brary Association meeting. 

In the late afternoon, Mr and Mrs 
Ferguson entertained the county li- 
brarians and the State Library staff at 
a delightful tea at their home. A 
county library dinner closed the con- 
ference. 

This is the first time the county li- 
brarians have met in Sacramento since 
1919, the custom in late years having 
been to call the county librarians’ con- 
vention at the same time and place as 
the California Library Association 
meeting. The wish was generally ex- 
pressed that a midwinter meeting at 
Sacramento might become an annual 
event. There were 33 county libra- 
rians registered. 


New York—The fall meeting of the 
New York Regional catalog group was 
a dinner meeting, held on Friday, De- 
cember 2. As the president, Lynn R. 
Blanchard, had been forced to resign, 
the meeting was called to order by the 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs Hazel D. 
Moses. 

Harriet D. MacPherson, of the Colum- 
bia University school of library service 
and of the library of the College of the 
City of New York, was elected presi- 
dent. Miss Prescott, chairman of the 
committee on codperative cataloging, in- 
troduced a resolution to be sent to the 
Catalog section of the A. L. A., re- 
questing that the subject of codpera- 
tive cataloging be again given an im- 
portant place on the program for the 
next A. L. A. section meeting. It was 
carried. 

Three speakers discussed different 
aspects of European libraries. Minnie 
E. Sears, of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, and of the Columbia University 
school of library service, gave a talk on 
the catalogs of certain London li- 
braries. Charles McCombs, of the 
New York public library, brought re- 
cent news of the Paris library school, 
and spoke briefly of some Paris li- 
braries. H. H. B. Meyer of the 
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Library of Congress told something of 
his personal experiences at the Edin- 
burgh conference, to which he had 
been an A. L. A. delegate. In addition, 
he discussed some aspects of British 
library administration. In common 
with Mr McCombs, he stressed one 
point: that there are many things that 
American libraries can learn from 
European libraries, especially from 
the angles of scholarship and_bibliog- 
raphy. 
Hazet D. Moses 
Secretary-treasurer 
Philadelphia—The Special Libraries 
council of Philadelphia and vicinity 
held its January meeting at the library 
of the Philadelphia Jnquirer. The meet- 
ing was addressed by Professor Reese 
James of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose subject was The College- 
trained newspaper man and the refer- 
ence library. Professor James con- 
vinced the group that no newspaper 
can serve its staff without an ade- 
quately run reference library. He 
spoke of the splendid codperation of 
Mr Foster in arranging to have the 
university students work in the Jn- 
quirer library. A tour of the building 
followed and there was much interest 
shown in the machinery and method 
which has been perfected in the print- 
ing of this important Philadelphia 
newspaper. 


Texas—Broadening, helpful, refresh- 
ing, and progressive—this is the ver- 
dict of Texas librarians on the twenty- 
first meeting of the Texas library as- 
sociation held November 16-19. The 
meeting was held in the extreme 
southeast section of the state, in three 
neighborhood towns. Beaumont, with 
its fine new Tyrrell library, was made 
headquarters; one day was spent in 
Port Arthur, and a trip was made to 
Orange. The meeting combined pro- 
fessionalism, pleasure, and sight-see- 
ing. In Texas with its vast open 
spaces and its area of 266,000 square 
miles, it is especially profitable to al- 
low plenty of time in association 
meetings for the librarians to get ac- 
quainted with each other and to see 


what various sections of the state have 
to offer in industrial and social de- 
velopment. 

After responding to a welcome by 
the mayor of Beaumont, Mrs Charles 
Stephenson, president of the associa- 
tion, briefly reviewed the progress 
made in library work in Texas during 
the 25 years of the existence of the 
association. Mary Campbell, of the 
Tyrrell public library, told the story 
of Beaumont’s long struggle to secure 
a public library and the joy the 
community is finding in its excellent 
library. Elizabeth H. West, librarian, 
Texas Technological College, dis- 
cussed library benefactors in Texas. 

Senor Lamberto H. Obregon, con- 
sul from Mexico, representing the De- 
partment of education in Mexico, told 
of the library extension work con- 
nected with the department. 

At the afternoon session, Ruth Un- 
derwood, librarian of Harris County 
library, told of the need of more 
county libraries in Texas. 

“Some problems of children’s Book 
Week” was discussed by Emma Lee, 
children’s librarian, Rosenberg library, 
Galveston. She specified the building 
up of the home library as the chief ob- 
jective of children’s Book Week; con- 
sidered a book exhibit the best means 
of attaining this end, particularly if 
special efforts were made to get 
parents to attend. She thot that the 
efforts involved in bookplays and 
parties are not commensurate’ with the 
results. That the women’s clubs are 
valuable allies to the public library 
was the part stressed in two papers on 
The Reading club and the library—one 
considered from the club women’s 
point of view by Mrs Maud G. Rich- 
ardson, Beaumont, and the other from 
the librarians’ point of view, by Ethel 
Simmons, librarian, Waco public li- 
brary. Since Texas now has no 
library school, the Texas librarians 
were much interested in hearing 
James A. McMillen, librarian, Louisi- 
ana State University, tell of the new 
library school conducted at Baton 
Rouge. 
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At the evening session, Miss Culver, 
executive secretary, Louisiana library 
commission, brought a very vivid mes- 
sage from the library extension work 
in Louisiana. Printing as an art was 
presented from a librarian’s point of 
view by Mrs Maude D. Sullivan of El 
Paso. 

Mrs Pearl C. Jackson, supervisor of 
reading rooms at the University of 
Texas library, told of the rare volumes 
and manuscripts included in the Stark 
library at the Texas University. 

A paper prepared by Mrs Mattie 
4. Hatcher, archivist, University of 
Texas library, was full of interest re- 
ating to some of the very early his- 
tory of Texas. She included letters 
from persons engaged in the early 
Texas battles, particularly “the 
Alamo,” which have not been printed. 

Thursday was Port Arthur day. The 
meeting opened with a talk on Library 
relationship with schools, by Mary D. 
Wade, librarian, Gates Memorial li- 
brary. Julia Ideson, librarian, Hous- 
ton, followed with a discussion of 
Adult education. She said that the 
crying need in Texas today is for more 
books, and that Texas libraries can 
best serve the cause of adult educa- 
tion by awakening the public to the 
need of more money for libraries and 
by careful book selection. Lois White 
Henderson, librarian, Shreve Memo- 
rial library, Shreveport, La., spoke on 
the importance of staff meetings and 
professional reading. The inconven- 
ience and expense entailed by Texas 
libraries having to send to Chicago or 
New York for most of their books was 
expressed in the discussion following 
a talk on Book buying for Texas li- 
brarians by Jack Phillips of Dallas. 

Government bulletins and their care 
was discussed by Martha Schnitzer of 
the Houston public library, and Busi- 
ness books from the librarian’s point 
of view by Cleora Clanton, librarian, 
Dallas public library. 

Friday afternoon was spent in very 
profitable round-table discussions, in 
four groups—public, county, college, 
and school and children’s libraries. 


Martha A. Kendrick, Tyrrell public li- 
brary, presided over the public library 
section; Ruth Underwood, librarian, 
Harris county, over the county library 
section; Kathleen Munn, children’s 
librarian, Houston, over the children’s 
and school library group, and Loulein 
Harris, State Teachers’ College, over 
the university and college section. 

Saturday morning, a brief business 
session was held, at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Lucy T. 
Fuller, librarian, Tyrrell public li- 
brary, Beaumont, president; Frances 
Ford, Lubbock, first vice-president ; 
Elizabeth Runge, Galveston, second 
vice-president; Loulein Harris, Nacog- 
doches, secretary; Ernest B. Jackson, 
San Marcos, treasurer. 

Decision as to the next meeting 
place was left to the Executive com- 
mittee. At the business session a 
unanimous vote retained the present 
system of biennial meetings rather 
than a return to annual conventions. 

The hospitality of the various cities 
and organizations acting as hosts was 
unbounded. The Tyrell public library 
gave a luncheon as did the Port Ar- 
thur federation of women’s clubs. At 
a book dinner, talks were given on 
Southeast Texas, rhymes on all the 
cities represented at the meeting and 
impersonations of book characters by 
Beaumont school children. A sight- 
seeing excursion included trips to 
many interesting points in Port Ar- 


thur. The Port Arthur Chamber of. 


Commerce gave a beautiful dinner at 
which the trustees of the library and 
representatives of several civic bodies 
were present, providing and enjoying 
a delightful program. A humorous 
skit, True stories, or why librarians 
get gray, by the librarians of Port Ar- 
thur, was well received. A delightful 
occasion was the opening of the art 
collection and library at the residence 
of Mrs H. J. L. Stark which con- 
tained many rare volumes and objects 
of art. A tea by the Beaumont wom- 
an’s reading club closed a program of 
a pleasant and profitable meeting. 
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The registration was excellent and 
the attendance was very satisfactory 
considering the long distances some of 
the librarians had to come. Mrs 
Maude Durlin Sullivan of El Paso, 
came a distance of 700 miles. 

Coming meetings 

The Southwestern library associa- 
tion will meet, April 12-14, at Baton 
Rouge, La. 

The Atlantic City meeting will be 
held, March 9-10, at the Hotel Chelsea. 
The New Jersey library association 
and the Pennsylvania library club are 
meeting together. 


The Western Massachusetts library 
club will hold its spring meeting at 
Springfield, on March 1, guests of the 
City library. The morning will be devot- 
ed to book discussions. In the afternoon 
two trustees will discuss Library prob- 
lems. It is desirable to know the number 
who will be present, to make necessary 
arrangements. R. A. 





The Ontario Regional Group of 
Catalogers 


The Ontario regional group of cata- 
logers was organized at the time of the 
A. L. A. meeting in Toronto last June. 
The executive committee for 1927-1928 
consists of: Chairman, Winifred G. 
Barnstead, chief of the cataloging di- 
vision of the Toronto public library; 
vice-chairman, Kate M. Gillespie, as- 
sistant-librarian of the University of 
Western Ontario; secretary-treasurer, 
May H. Skinner, cataloger, Univer- 
sity of Toronto library, and, as repre- 
sentatives, Lurene McDonald, librar- 
ian, Hamilton public library and Effie 
Munro, librarian, Normal school li- 
brary, Peterborough. 

The group has now a paid-up mem- 
bership of 38, with at least a dozen 
other prospective members. The pres- 
ent membership represents nine wide- 
ly-scattered cities and towns of On- 
tario and four different types of li- 
braries, public, university, normal and 
memorial, besides the Dominion bu- 
reau of statistics and the office of the 


Inspector of public libraries for On- 
tario—the last mentioned member be- 
ing also instructor-in-charge of the On- 
tario library training school. 

The first general meeting of the 
group took the form of a dinner at 
which Margaret Mann, associate-pro- 
fessor of library science at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was the guest of 
honor and speaker of the evening. 

Including the guests and members, 
38 people representing five towns and 
cities.and 11 libraries sat down at the 
flower-decked tables. 

Miss Barnstead, who presided, out- 
lined in a brief after-dinner speech the 
history of the group’s organization, 
suggested avenues of future work and 
introduced Miss Mann, who spoke 
most interestingly of the opportunities 
and responsibilities of the cataloger’s 
profession and of the possibilities for 
usefulness of group organizations. She 
also gave delightful glimpses of her 
experience in connection with the 
American library in Paris and opened 
up vistas for the future development 
of cataloging in codperative and inter- 


national work. 
M. H. SKINNER, 
Secretary 





A high school student who had evi- 
dently had some experience, left the 
following on the librarian’s desk: 


Library Blues: A Rondel 
“This magazine you need 
Is at the bindery.” 
Her solemn voice I heed— 
And hope dies out in me. 


The hunt goes on. I see 
Another sheet to read. 

“This article you need 
Is at the bindery.” 


My interest goes to seed; 
I move dejectedly. 
Yet as I gather speed 
My lips repeat the key— 
“The magazine you need 
Is at the bindery.” 


Caution: Any library worker who chooses 
to read these lines is hereby warned of the 
danger of betraying himself with a smile 
to the eager student searching for a book 
that “is at the bindery.” Any claim for 
damages will be disallowed because of this 
adequate warning.—P. T. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
The last two numbers of the Amer- 
ican Penman have been largely devoted 
to the passing of the late A. N. Palmer, 
for many years a leader in the field of 
business education. Eminent people 
thruout the United States and Canada 
have contributed sentiments of high 
esteem of the personal worth and pro- 

fessional standing of Mr Palmer. 


The subject of cleanliness from 
many angles has been treated to a 
bibliography covering 200 book refer- 
ences now issued by the research li- 
brary of the Cleanliness Institute, 45 
East 17th St., New York City. Re- 
quests for it will receive prompt at- 
tention. It has been printed in more 
than 100 periodicals. Readers are in- 
vited to suggest material which should 
be included in a revised edition of the 
bibliography. 

The Avondale Press of New York 
has instituted a new series of attrac- 
tively produced booklets, each cover- 
ing a different field. The numbers of 
titles will probably reach 100. These 


will be issued in paper, boards and de° 


luxe editions. All are written by men of 
authority, and will be known as the 
Avondale Bigger Thought Series. The 
first one is A Business man’s view of 
religion, by Irving T. Bush, president of 
Bush Terminal Co., New York City, and 
eminent in business and financial circles. 
Others will follow in due time. 


The Journal of the National Institute 
of Social Sciences, November, 1927, is 
devoted to “Wide influence of public 
service.” Among the contributors are 
Walter Damrosch, Adolph Ochs, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, George 
Pierce Baker, Emory R. Johnson, and 
Lee K. Frankel. At the dinner, speak- 
ers were John Huston Findlay, Frank 
B. Noyes, S. Parkes Cadman, and 
Percy Hammond. (Faxon) viii + 194p. 


With the idea of providing “intellec- 
tual adventures for college students,” a 
list of titles in evolution, eugenics, and 
anthropology has been selected by 
F. K. W. Drury, assistant-librarian of 





Brown University, with the codpera- 
tion of various members of the faculty, 
and issued in small card-size folders for 
distribution among the students. 


The University of Pittsburgh has 
commenced the issuance of Alumni 
Reading Lists. The leaflets will be pre- 
pared under the auspices of a commit- 
tee of the Alumni council with 
the cooperation of the faculty of the 
university. Number 1, in addition to 
an explanation of the attempt, is a 
reading list on Modern painting, by 
Professor Walter R. Hovey, of the De- 
partment of fine arts of the University 
of Pittsburgh. The books on the list 
pertain to art from every standpoint, 
not only books of information and dis- 
cussion of modern art but biographical 
material on some of the leading artists, 
which in itself provides interesting his- 
tory of the development of art. The 
number is published thru the courtesy 
of the Joseph Horne Company, a book 
shop of note in Pittsburgh. 





Books 


Another book by librarian-authors is 
Mother in modern story by Maude 
Van Buren and Katharine I. Bemis, 
who wrote Christmas in modern story 
and Christmas in storyland. The 
writers had in mind only the con- 
venience of the library but evidently 
the publishers (Century) and the pub- 
lic found them desirable for other uses. 


The Literary Guild announces that 
the choice for its February book is The 
great American band wagon by 
Charles Merz. The John Day Com- 
pany is the publisher. 

“The great American band wagon 
is a study of the American scene and 
is unique in that the author likes his 
country. Mr Merz, in a spirit which 
is chiefly gusto and rarely malice, has 
produced a mirror of America which 
is as true as it is amusing. Philoso- 
phers who like to argue that American 
civilization is reaching perfection and 
those who argue that it is sliding down 
to destruction may both with perfect 
safety read this book.” 
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Another librarian’s novel has appeared 
and in its delicately described romance 
one sees the personality of the author. 
In the spirit of the pioneers one may 
catch also the gentle sympathy and clear 
appreciation that are so characteristic of 
the author as his friends know him. It 
is in a way a picture of his own mind 
and spirit easily recognized. A friend 
writing of it says: 

The librarian of the Iowa state library, 
Mr Johnson Brigham, has written a little 
story that he calls The Sinclairs of Old 
Fort Des Moines, in which he recalls the 
1840's. 

It is possible that there still linger on 
this earth a very few persons to whom 
these pages will mean something more than 
the fancy of the novelist or the research of 
the historian. 

We all like to talk of the places we have 
visited, and the people we have met, espe- 
cially if such individuals are celebrities, and 
everyone who lived in Old Fort Des Moines 
has by now become a celebrity, provided 
that he has in some way spoken for him- 
self or that someone has spoken for him. 

The “old settlers,” if such there be with 
us, will enjoy looking over the portraits, of 


-the 1840’s: properly they should be da- 


guerreotypes or ambrotypes, but they are 

pen pictures. Thank you, Mr Brigham, for 

letting us look over your shoulder at them. 
Almon Burtch. 





Books for Emphasis in February 

George Washington by Dr Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Reading with a Purpose, 
No. 42, is a valuable aid in supplying ma- 
terial in planning observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday in February. 

Dr Hart deals with Washington’s 
home and family, and with his career 
as frontiersman, soldier, statesman, lit- 
erary man, and man of affairs. No. 
42, published in codperation with 
the Washington Bicentenary Com- 
mission established by Congress, will 
be useful for general reference in pre- 
paring essays, papers, speeches, and 
club programs. The booklet, together 
with the seven books recommended for 
reading, will make an attractive exhi- 
bit for the week of February 19. 

Boy Scout anniversary week, February 6- 
12. Books for boys and for fathers and 
sons to read together. 


Lincoln’s birthday, February 12. Biography, 
middle west fiction and history. 


Valentine’s day, February 14. The perfect 
Valentine—a_ book. 

National Drama week, February 13-19. 
Books of plays, biographies of actors, 
books on the art of the theatre, critical 
essays. Drama League of America, 59 East 
Van Buren street, Chicago. 

Washington’s birthday, February 22. Biog- 
raphy, books on early American life. 

First day of Lent, February 29. Books on 
religion and philosophy, and various edi- 
tions of the Bible. 


Lincoln books 


Abraham Lincoln, Carl Schurz. 

Boy’s life of Abraham Lincoln, Helen 
Nicolay. 

In the footsteps of the Lincolns, Ida M. 
Tarbell. 

Life of Lincoln, Ida M. Tarbell. 

Lincoln: An account of his personal life, 
N. W. Stephenson. 

Lincoln’s birthday (poetry), Robert H. 
Schauffler. 

Story of Nancy Hanks, Ethel C. Phillips. 

True story of Abraham Lincoln, Elbridge 
S. Brooks. 





Some Pen-Portraits of Illinois 
Librarians 


A new, Who’s who in IIlinois— 
women-makers of history, by Agness 


, G. Gilman and Gertrude M. Gilman, 


has been issued by the Eclectic Pub- 
lishers, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Pen-portraits of the fol- 
lowing women librarians appear: 


Ahern, Mary Eileen, editor, Liprarres, Chi- 
cago 

Aiken, Gertrude Emeline, Chicago historical 
society 

Bates, Flora Julia, Chicago Normal College 

Blake, Maude, Chicago public library 

Booth, Mary Josephine, State Teachers’ 
College, Charleston 

OM, Mary Bostwick, National Safety 

ouncil 

Evans, Mrs Alice G., deceased, Decatur 
public library 

Farquhar, Alice M., Chicago public library 

Field, Pearl I., Chicago public library 

Howe, Harriet E., American Library Asso- 
ciation 

Wetmore, Mrs C. O., formerly Fire Under- 
writers of the Northwest 


The volume is not pretentious in 
scope or makeup, but contains the out- 
standing facts of personality and 
achievement about 250 women who are 
registered as actively engaged in some 
worth while work in Illinois. 
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Library Report of U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 

The annual report of the librarian of 
the U. S. department of agriculture 
notes a circulation of more than 350,- 
000v. The interlibrary loans outside of 
Washington numbered 2158v. Loans 
were made to every state in the Union 
and to Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Canada, the Philippine Islands, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Three additions, nos. 12-14, were 
made to the mimeographed series of 
Bibliographical Contributions, namely, 
no. 12, entitled Peat: A Contribution 
towards a bibliography of the American 
literature through 1925; no. 13, entitled 
A Classified list of the soil publications 
of the United States and Canada; and 
no. 14 entitled List of the publications on 


‘ soils issued by the U. S. department of 


agriculture, 1844-1926. The following 
additions were made to the mimeo- 
graphed series of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Bibliographies: no. 17, Farm 
youth: A selected list of references to 
literature issued since January, 1920; no. 
18, Price fixing by governments, 424 
B. C.-1926 A. D.—A Selected bibliog- 
raphy, including some references on the 
principles of price fixing and on price 
fixing by private organizations; no. 19, 
The Apple industry in the United States: 
A Selected list of references. 

Definite codperation with two states— 
California and Oklahoma—in the work 
of indexing the state agricultural statis- 
tics, was inaugurated. The Oklahoma 
index has been completed and the Cali- 
fornia index is well under way. 

At the request of the American organ- 
izing committee of the First Interna- 
tional congress of soil science, held in 
Washington June 13-22, the library pre- 
pared an exhibit of old and recent Amer- 
ican soil literature as a part of the large 
exhibit which the committee held in con- 
nection with the congress. The collec- 
tion of old books showed the develop- 
ment of American soil literature, begin- 
ning with Jared Eliot’s Essays on field 
husbandry, issued in 1747, the first 
American book on agriculture. There 
were also copies of some of the earliest 
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geological and agricultural surveys. Re- 
cent literature was represented by a col- 
lection of the soil publications of the De- 
partment and a collection of the recent 
standard American books on soils and 
fertilizers. Photographs of a number of 
pioneers in soil science in this country 
were also shown. A full account of the 
exhibit is contained in the January issue 
of Soil Science. 





Salaries in Large Libraries 

Salary statistics of large public li- 
braries, compiled by the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on salaries for 1927, has some 
interesting items. The largest city on 
the list is Chicago, 3,048,000 popula- 
tion, the librarian’s salary, $11,000. 
The smallest city included is New 
Haven, 184,447, librarian’s salary, 
$4160. The next largest cities are: 
Brooklyn, 2,203,205 population, libra- 
rian’s salary, $10,000; Newark, N. J., 
472,000 population, librarian’s salary, 
$10,000; St. Louis, 842,614 population, 
librarian’s salary, $10,000. Atlanta 
has a population of 200,616 and pays 
the librarian $3000, which is_ the 
smallest salary on the list. Orlando, 
Florida, has a population of 9000 and 
pays its librarian $3000. 

Taking them in the same order, the 
total income of the Chicago public li- 
brary is $1,663,471, total salaries, 
$1,048,079; total income of New 
Haven, $124,574, total salary list, $77,- 
500; total income of Brooklyn, $850,000, 
salaries, $535,203; total income of 
Newark, N. J., $340,898, total salaries, 
$212,157; total income of St. Louis, 
$568,227, total salary list, . $310,155. 
Atlanta, which pays the lowest salary, 
has a total income of $111,150 and 
total salary list of $63,655. 

Some interesting comparisons might 
be made in these various salary sched- 
ules as to the proportion in the divi- 
sions that are made. 





Sloth makes all things difficult; but 
industry all things easy. He that rises 
late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night, while 
laziness travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him.—Franklin. 
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Research and the Graduate Library 
Schools’ 
George A. Works, dean, Graduate library 
school, University of Chicago 

What, if anything, should the grad- 
uate library schools do to stimulate 
research in the field of librarianship? 
At the present stage in the develop- 
ment of the profession this is a sub- 
ject to which the schools as a group 
might well give a great deal of con- 
sideration. The brief discussion that 
follows will be devoted mainly to the 
elaboration of some of the more gen- 
eral aspects of research as they relate 
to the new school at the University 
of Chicago. However, preliminary to 
the treatment of that phase, may I 
suggest that the graduate schools as 
a group have a unique opportunity to 
test the value of codperative endeavor 
in research? The number of schools is 
small enough so that some of the dif- 
ficulties that are usually attendant on 
such proposals are greatly minimized. 
It would seem practicable for the 
schools to block out at least roughly 
a program of research toward which 
concerted action might be directed. 
Such a program would reduce the du- 
plication of effort to a minimum and 
as a result would make for greater 
accomplishment than uncodrdinated 
efforts are likely to secure. 

A program of this character should 
not be so rigidly adhered to that there 
would not be opportunity for recogni- 
tion of the individual research inter- 
ests of both students and faculty mem- 
bers when those interests were not in 
accord with the suggested program. In 
most departments of graduate work 
when the time comes for selecting a 
dissertation subject, a considerable 
proportion of the students have not de- 
cided on the specific problem they 
wish to follow thru. In general the 
decisions they have made do not carry 
them beyond the determination of the 
general aspects of the subject. The 
proposal for a program of codperative 
endeavor in research would in no wise 





1 Read at midwint ting, Coll d Reference 
section, December 31, "1927. <page gel 


interfere with those students who have 
determined the specific problems on 
which they desire to work and it would 
be of material assistance to those who 
have not reached that stage in their 
thinking. 

If the graduate schools should plan 
a program of codperative research, it 
should not be considered as in any 
sense barring other institutions or in- 
dividuals from attacking problems that 
were included in the program. None 
of the foregoing arguments for a pro- 
gram of research should be construed 
as an argument for restricting the re- 
search interests of any individual or 
group of individuals. Instead it is 
simply an expression of a belief in the 
value of concerted effort on the part 
of institutions that should have as one 
of their primary objectives—research. 


If an effort of this character appeals | 


to the schools as being worth while, 
provision might be made for a commit- 
tee on codrdination of research. This 
committee should not only have mem- 
bership from the graduate schools but 
there should also be representatives of 
the main types of library service as a 
means of keeping the program of re- 
search in touch with the needs of the 
profession. 

From this point in the preparation 
of this paper I have confined myself 
primarily to the opportunities that I 
can see before the new library school 
at the University of Chicago. Other 
graduate schools undoubtedly have 
many elements in their situations sim- 
ilar to those that face this institution. 
To that extent my remarks will be 
applicable to them also. However, 
the institutions of which the library 
schools are a part are different. Each 
has its distinctive elements of strength. 
To the degree that these characteris- 
tics are related to the research needs of 
librarianship they influence the types 
of research that can be developed 
most advantageously by the schools. 
Herein lies one of the advantages 
in the development of a program of 
cooperative research. It would give 
opportunity for each school to make a 
distinctive contribution. 
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Furthermore, the organization and 
purpose of a school influence what 
may be done. If its student body con- 
sists largely of those who are taking 
introductory work, it is not to be ex- 
pected that as much research would be 
done by its students as would be the 
case if they had by previous training 
and experience reached a stage of ad- 
vancement that prepared them to un- 
dertake individual studies of a scien- 
tific nature. 

The school at the University of Chi- 
cago proposes to place its require- 
ments for admission at the level in- 
dicated by the latter part of this state- 
ment. Persons who are admitted will 
be required to have had sufficient 
training and experience so that they 
have reached decisions regarding the 
particular phase of librarianship in 
which they desire to specialize. The 
admission requirements have been pro- 
visionally stated as college graduation 
with a minimum of one year of library 
school training and one year of experi- 
ence. 

This statement covers the minimum 
requirements. Each student  ad- 


-mitted will be required to show a 


record that is adequate to convince the 
staff of the school that he is prepared 
to go forward more or less independ- 
ently with a piece of research. This 
will be the basis of admission because 
the organization of the school will be 
adapted to the needs of this type of 
student. 

As previously stated, the standards 
are also provisional. Provisional in 
the sense that the failure to possess 
all of them will not be a bar to en- 
trance if there is ample evidence that 
the applicant is qualified to make a 
scientific contribution to the profes- 
sion. I hope that the school may go 
even further and search the profession 
for promising individuals regardless of 
whether or not they have the specific 
requirements suggested. There is 
greater need of finding, conserving, 
and stimulating research interests and 
abilities than there is for securing a 
high degree of conformity to formal 
requirements. 


The fundamental considerations for 
admission will be evidence of posses- 
sion of the qualities necessary to profit 
by advanced study and promise of 
making a distinctive contribution to 
the advancement of the profession. 
Students of this character should be 
able to undertake research studies that 
will extend the boundaries of knowl- 
edge in the field of librarianship. It 
should not be expected that all the 
studies would serve this end, but cer- 
tainly a fair proportion of them should. 

President G. Stanley Hall, at the end 
of a generation of productive work 
during which time he had been re- 
sponsible for over a hundred doctors’ 
theses, said: 


As I list my theses, I should say roughly 
that one-third of them have little value, but 


that the best third do represent something - 


of real, and some of them permanent, 
worth. Perhaps a quarter have been the 
basis of the subsequent life work of the 
candidates.’ 

This phase of the discussion should 
not be interpreted as meaning that the 
value of the dissertation is to be 
measured alone, or even primarily, by 
the contribution made to the advance- 
ment of knowledge. It should be evi- 
dence that the writer has caught the 
spirit of inquiry and has learned how 
to search for truth in some department 
of knowledge. It should be testimony 
to the effect that he has learned the 
meaning of research and that he gives 
promise of continuing to add to knowl- 
edge in his chosen field of endeavor. 

C. C. Nutting has characterized such 
a person in the following manner: 

The true research worker is the calibre 
of the pioneer, and he feels that same lure, 
the same fascination, that impels him to ad- 
vance the frontier of knowledge in any di- 
rection which may be open to him on earth, 
in the heavens, or in the depths of the sea. 
He is seeking neither fame nor fortune, but 
his aim is always to penetrate a little fur- 
ther into the unknown than have his for- 
bears or companions; to advance the fron- 
tiers of knowledge, if ever so little. 

If our graduate library schools can 
turn more or less of their attention to 
the development of students who have 





1 Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 
eighteenth annual conference of the Association of 
American universities, p. 26 and 27. ‘ 
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this attitude toward the profession 
there can be but little doubt that over 
a period of 25 years there will be a 
large development of research in this 
field. 

The staff members of a graduate li- 
brary school should not only be re- 
sponsible for guiding the research 
activities of students but some of them 
at least should be prosecuting studies 
of their own. At the University of 
Chicago school definite provision is to 
be made so that staff members will 
have the necessary freedom for re- 
search. They will not only have the 
freedom but they will also face the fact 
that they are expected to be produc- 
tive. This is no more unreasonable 
than the expectation that any other 
responsibility should be discharged. 

The lack of time is the common ex- 
planation of failure to do research. In 
this respect, there is no valid reason 
why the faculty of a graduate library 
school should not be given the same 


opportunities for research as obtain for 


faculty members of other schools and 
colleges in the university of which the 
school is a part. But this phase aside, 
it is surprising the amount of the 
world’s research that has been done by 
individuals who were at the same time 
carrying heavy responsibilities inde- 
pendently of their research. They 
were imbued with a zest for research. 
The graduate library schools have one 
of their large opportunities to serve re- 
search by developing this spirit in 
their students. Undoubtedly lack of 
time is entirely an adequate explana- 
tion in many instances for members of 
the library profession failing to do re- 
search. However, workers imbued 
with the spirit and methods of research 
are surprisingly ingenious in finding 
opportunities to contribute to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge in spite of 
other duties that are heavy. Workers 
imbued with the desire for research 
and the ability to do it will be a means 
of opening up more ample research op- 
portunities for members of the profes- 
sion. We should have the time for 
research only as we demonstrate abil- 
ity to use it advantageously. 


The graduate schools should help in 
the development of research by assist- 
ing members of the profession who are 
in the field. Faculty members should 
gladly counsel with members of the 
profession who are interested in mak- 
ing studies. The workers in turn 
should not hesitate to call freely 
upon these institutions regardless of 
whether or not they have studied at 
them. They should have no hesita- 
tion in asking for such assistance. It 
is not a personal favor they are re- 
questing but a professional service. 
This phase is an important considera- 
tion in the development of research. 
The productive work of students and 
staffs of the graduate schools will not 
result in an adequate development of 
research. Members of the profession 
must be constantly adding to the 
knowledge of their chosen fields. The 
profession should have many workers 
who are making contributions in con- 
nection with their daily work. The 
goal will not be in sight until every 
professional worker carries the scien- 
tific attitude into his daily work. This 
is characteristic to a degree at the 
present but it should be much more 
evident if the highest ideals of scholar- 
ship are to characterize the profession. 

Frequently question is raised re- 
garding the opportunities for research 
in the field of librarianship. It is not 
possible within the limits of this dis- 
cussion to do more than cite a few 
illustrations. A little consideration of 
the subject will undoubtedly bring 
other illustrations to mind. 

The rapid growth of interest in adult 
education has brought a new crop of 
problems. The plans of the Commit- 
tee to study the development of habits 
of reading is illustrative of one type 
of study in this field. This commit- 
tee proposes -to include in its pre- 
liminary studies: 1) a digest of the 
investigations of reading and related 
subjects which have a bearing on adult 
reading; and 2) case studies of three 
or four hundred adults to determine if 
possible the influences which account 
for their reading interests or lack of 
them. These studies are certain to 
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raise more problems needing further 
study than will be settled by them. 
The revival of interests in libraries 
that has resulted from changed meth- 
ods of school instruction has brought 
to the surface much evidence that we 
are but illy equipped to deal with 
many of the questions in a funda- 
mental manner. Problems of method, 
and questions relating to the adapta- 
bility of library materials need much 
more critical evaluations than they 
have received. Much remains to be 
done in the determination of the prin- 
ciples of classification and cataloging 
of such special materials as manu- 
scripts, music, prints, and maps. The 
increase during recent years in this 
type of material in libraries empha- 
sizes the urgency of work on this 
phase. The historical side offers large 
opportunity for researches in the de- 
velopment of printing and in the 
growth and influence of libraries. The 
administrative and financial problems 
of the public library appear in a variety 
of forms. Their consideration carries 
the student into municipal administra- 
tion, taxation, and statistics. 

The preceding brief and necessarily 
partial analysis should make it evident 
that there is not only large opportun- 
ity for research but that the problems 
involved are certain to carry their stu- 
dents into many related fields of 
knowledge. If the student body of a 
school consists largely or entirely of 
those who are not ready to undertake 
studies of the type suggested there re- 
main other opportunities. There is 
much that may be done in making 
service studies. The important con- 
sideration is that at whatever level a 
graduate school works it should en- 
deavor to develop something of the 
research attitude and method. 

It may not be amiss to indicate that 
opportunity for publication is a stimu- 
lus to research. If provision is not 
made for publication thru some other 
channels the graduate library schools 
might well address themselves to the 
possibility of providing opportunity 
for the publication of the work of stu- 


dents, staff members, and of researches 
from the field. 

The graduate library school that is a 
part of a university has a distinct ad- 
vantage for both students and faculty 
in the development of its research. 
The activities that are included under 
the name of librarianship are numer- 
ous. To discharge them with the 
highest degree of efficiency may carry 
the worker into any department of hu- 
man knowledge. For this reason the 
Graduate library school at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will carry on its re- 
search in close codperation with other 
departments of the university. While 
the school has complete autonomy ad- 
ministratively it would be extremely 
unfortunate for its program of research 
if it attempts to develop complete edu- 
cational autonomy. The materials and 
methods necessary for the solution of 
problems in the field of librarianship 
refuse to be confined by the artificial 
boundaries of schools and colleges. 

The devolpment of research on this 
cooperative basis will undoubtedly be 
a slower process than it would be for 
the school to go ahead independently. 
However, it is believed that in the long 
run it will result in a much higher 
quality of work being done, and it is 
more important to the profession that 
research should be so conducted as to 
give results that are dependable than 
it is that they be immediate. 





College Teaching 


_ L have been clear enough, I hope, in my 
insistence that for college purposes excel- 
lence in teaching is the main thing. I do 
not regard interest in research as a neces- 
sary concomitant of college teaching. And 
I deplore the wasted energy of men who, 
under extrinsic pressure, attempt research 
tho they have no gift for it. But if a man 
has, in addition to teaching ability, the gift 
of research—if he has really, in the intel- 
lectual domain, the adventurous spirit of the 
pioneer, if he combines wide-ranging imagi- 
nation and infinite patience—then that gift 
is to be cultivated as a precious thing. 
Precious not only because of the inherent 
value of its results, but precious because if 
rightly utilized in connection with his 
teaching it may vivify that teaching in the 
highest degree—Ernest Hatch Wilkins, in his 
gga address as president of Oberlin Col- 
ege. 
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Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Book 
Why Stop Learning? 
Why mel yearning? by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Harcourt, 192 


That is AB the right title for a book 
on adult education; and the book it- 
self is just the book to be read right 
now by every library worker. It is 
wise, witty and convincing. It is not 
an exhortation to librarians to busy 
themselves over adult education; for 
it shows that from the first days of 
public libraries, librarians have been 
helping adults to keep on learning. 
Moreover, it is only in small degree a 
study of libraries. It speaks of them— 
after praising highly the good will, 
hard work and efficiency of librarians 
—as one of the many methods, tools 
and factors which are now encourag- 
ing and urging and helping our grown- 
ups to keep on learning. 

In our enthusiasm over the good in- 
fluences of good books in the hands of 
good librarians, we naturally tend to 
think that libraries are more important 


factors in the promotion of general 


education than they truly are. Thus 
to think is not good for our business; 
and the reader will find in the book 
convincing reports on many agencies 
other than libraries that are now lead- 
ing many thousands to keep on learn- 
ing. Not all of these agencies have 
been exalted by the attention and ap- 
proval of the national association for 
adult education—private correspond- 
ence schools, which have more stu- 
dents enrolled than do all universities 
and colleges combined, are definitely 
ignored; and this action is based on a 
curious constitution which excludes 
from membership officials of private 
correspondence schools that are run at 
a profit. Meanwhile, officials of uni- 
versities which run profitable corre- 
spondence departments are made wel- 
come, regardless of the same constitu- 
tion! Women’s clubs, to the same 
Association, seem unworthy of men- 
tion! 
* * * 

Our schools, especially the elemen- 
tary ones, make so much of teaching 
as to lead us all to think that we can 


‘wise words. 
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not learn unless we are being taught. 
Much of Mrs Fisher’s book is devoted, 
directly or indirectly, to argument and 
illustration against that fundamental 
error. “We have been making,” it 
says, “false pretenses in giving young 
people and their parents to understand 
that they can ‘get an education’ in our 
schools. Schools, even the _ best 
schools, can only give them schooling. 
Education must be mixed and sea- 
soned with life-experience, which is 
the one element no school can give and 
no young person can have.” And, 
“Schooling for children is of little 
value if the children in growing up do 
not use their schooling to get them- 
selves an education.” 

The idea that education is a definite 
something which only schools can give 
strong and widespread. An apt illus- 
tration of this is found in the thots and 
actions of college graduates who, as 
Mrs Fisher says, show little desire to 
“go on with education in mature life.” 
“Education for other people? Yes,” 
they say. “As for themselves, they 
have it already!” 

Chautauqua is praised because it has 
moved so many to continue to learn; 
moreover, it showed that many of us 
are willing to “pay money for the sake 
of a chance to learn something,” and 
of this discovery were born corre- 
spondence schools, on which millions 
call for help, and often get it. 

Women’s clubs, tho they may 
neither greatly discipline nor inform 
their members, have been marvelously 
successful in that they have “assisted 
growth,”—as millions can testify. 

“Parents as students” is the title of 
a chapter which tells, with much else, 
of the growth of the excellent idea that 
fathers and mothers should watch and 
guard their children, no matter how 
good are the schools. 

University Extension has not a few 
Of Workers’ Education 
she suggests that those who are seek- 
ing it,—thru night schools, correspond- 
ence schools, forums and the like— 
“are the cream which has risen natur- 











ally to the top.” Museums are taking 
up new manners and tools in the faith 
that they can thus become actively 
useful instead of being merely amaz- 
ing. They now are beginning to teach, 
which libraries began to do only a few 
years ago. 

Under the heading, “Everything 
Else,” is a suggestion of the vast areas 
of the “We-want-to-learn” movement 
which can not be covered in one small 
book, with a list of 60 odd movements 
and organizations. “Some last Guesses” 
is chosen for the title of the last chapter, 
the author saying frankly that she is 
not bold enough to say she can draw 
“Conclusions.” “Dogmatism, intoler- 
ance and provincial self-admiration” 
she says, “may be the qualities spread 
by our idea-communicating machinery, 
rather than the difficult search after 
the truth and a healthy doubt of one’s 
own omniscience.” But to that bit of 
pessimism she adds, “It is possible that 
we are now (and have been for a half- 
century or more) seeing the emer- 
gence of a new faith, a new belief.... 
namely that there are in humanity 
glorious and beautiful qualities which 
it is the duty of every ‘man to protect 
and cherish, both in himself and in 
others, qualities splendid enough to 
make their protection worth any man’s 
devotion.” 

My own particular form of hate— 
hate of lectures—is delightfully set 
forth in this book, and I can not bear 
to leave the fact unnoted. To be 
honest, however, I must add that the 
author frankly says that she may not 
be right in cherishing this native dis- 
like and distrust of the formal spoken 
word. I fear I must also admit that I 
also may be wrong; but when I have 
seen a few hundred librarians, sworn 
advocates of the value of reading, sit 
in awful silence for hours under the 
rolling thunder of a voice—and noth- 
ing more—I’m obliged to cling to my 


prejudice. 

J. C. Dana 
Public library 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 
The director’s annual report for the 
year ending August 31, 1927, shows 
that 30 positions were filled by former 
graduates of the school in addition to the 
appointments of the members of the class 
of 1927. Of the 234 graduates, 154 
have been engaged in library work dur- 
ing the past year, distributed among 17 
states, District of Columbia, Bermuda 
and Italy; 12 are at home; 11 are in 
other work; 54 are married and no 
longer in library work; 3 are deceased. 
Other statistics show the types of li- 
brary work in which the graduates are 
engaged. 
Public libraries 
Librarians, 14 
Assistant librarians, 3 
Heads of departments, 9 
Branch librarians, 11 
Assistants, 43 

College and normal school libraries 
Librarians, 15 
Assistants, 26 

State library commission work 
Secretaries, 2 
Assistants, 4 

Special libraries, 6 

Organization work, 2 

State libraries 

Librarians, 1 
Assistants, 4 
County libraries 
Librarians, 2 

High school libraries, 2 

Government libraries, 8 

Library School instructor, 1 

Library School reviser and secretary, 1 

Total, 154 

In November the first News Letter 
was sent to the graduates of the school. 
It is planned to have such a letter at 
intervals thruout the year. 

The students’ introduction to Emory 
University library was made at an in- 
formal reception given by Miss Jemison 
and the library staff. Just previous to the 
Christmas holidays the class assisted the 
staff of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta at an informal reception given 
for the members of the city council. 

Dr Thomas H. English, of the depart- 
ment of English literature, Emory uni- 
versity gave an interesting talk on the 
Early history of printing, supplementing 
the regular lecture on this subject given 
earlier. In connection with the study of 
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modern printing, a local printing press 


was visited. 

Miss Barker attended the mid-winter 
library meetings in Chicago. 

WIn1FrRED Lemon Davis 
Principal 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

The course in circulation work was 
supplemented by three special lectures 
by Jennie M. Flexner, December 9-10. 
Miss Fiexner gave two lectures on the 
Relation of the circulation assistant 
‘ and the reader, and one on the Admin- 
istration of the circulation department. 

On February 6, the work of the sec- 
ond semester will begin. The students 
have made their choice of courses; 26 
have enrolled for the course in Library 
work with children, eight in the course 
in Library work with schools, and 14 
in the course in general library work. 

The course in Storytelling for the 
second semester will be given by Edna 
H. Whiteman, a graduate of the school 
and formerly instructor in storytelling. 

The students had the pleasure of 
meeting Effie L. Power, head of the 
children’s department of the Cleveland 
public library, on a recent trip to Pitts- 
burgh. 

Frances Atchinson, ’24 (Mrs Hilary 
Bacon), is one of the compilers of The 
book of Princess stories, recently pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead and Company. 

Recent appointments are: 

Lenore E. Casford, ’22, assistant, refer- 
ence department, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

Mrs Martha Sands Kirtland, ’14, first as- 
sistant, Central children’s room, Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 

Matilde Lowery, ’22, librarian in charge 
of circulation and reference, Akron Uni- 
versity, Ohio. 

Marriages 

Margaret Hickson, ’22, to Howard B. 
Clees, November 12 at St. Augustine, 
Florida. 

Cecilia Kintner, ’27, to Silas Walker. 

Cortula Loos, ’27, to Paul Bowers, De- 
cember 31, 1927. 

Frances H. KEetriy 
Principal 


Drexel Institute 
The Drexel school of library science 
re-opened, January 3. The schedule for 
practice work has included branches 


of the Free library of Philadelphia, 
Girard College, Drexel library and va- 
rious high-school libraries. The sec- 
ond term of the extension courses for 
school librarians will begin Febru- 
ary 7. 

The students will attend all the ses- 
sions of the Library Institute, which 
will be held at Drexel under the 
auspices of the American Library As- 
sociation, beginning the week of Feb- 
ruary 20. This gathering will bring 
to Philadelphia a number of library 
experts. 

Mary P. Farr, '95, librarian of the South 
Philadelphia high school for girls, has re- 
covered from the effects of an automobile 
accident and has returned to her library. 

Laura D. Nyce, ’27, who substituted for 
Miss Farr, is now engaged in cataloging a 
private collection. 

Anna R. Dougherty, 96, head of the Art 
department, and Caroline B. Perkins, ’01, 
librarian of the Chestnut Hill branch, rep- 
resented the Free library of Philadelphia at 
the British library convention in Edin- 
burgh. 

Helen Squires, ’23, has resigned from 
Girard College library to organize the Ex- 
tension department of the Free library of 
Philadelphia. 

Dorothy H. Litchfield, ’25, has taken 
charge of the Botanical library at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Announcement is made of the marriage 
of Susanne S. Gates, ’23, to H. C. Hine, of 
Hartford, Conn., January 5, 1928. 

ANNE W. How.Lanp 
Director 
Pratt Institute 

The whole class passed successfully 
thru the ordeal of term examinations 
and the winter term opened with an 
undiminished roll. 

The vice-director spent much of De- 
cember away from her desk. On the 
seventh she went out to Chicago to at- 
tend a conference called to discuss the 
future of the Paris library school. The 
school closed for the holidays on De- 
cember 16, and after visits to relatives 
in Georgia she returned to Chicago for 
the Midwinter meeting, the high spots 
of which for her were the presentation 
of a report on the Paris library school 
before the American Library Institute, 
attendance on a conference of library 
school directors for the discussion of 
text-books, and her election to the 
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presidency of the Association of Amer-. 


ican library schools. 

The director, Mr Stevens, who went 
to Chicago in advance of the meeting, 
was given a luncheon by the Pratt 
graduates of the city to celebrate his 
maiden visit to Chicago. 

The school had the pleasure of wel- 
coming Grace D. Rose, now of the 
Morristown library, on January 10. 
Miss Rose discussed the administra- 
tion of a medium-sized public library, 
based on her experience at Des 
Moines. 

Mrs Bernice Brand Cook, ’27, is as- 
sisting Miss Merrill at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director 


St. Louis library school 

The class of 1928 of the St. Louis 
library school met for the purpose of 
formal organization on November 29, 
1927. The following were chosen to 
serve as class officers for the school 
year: Leon Carnovsky, president; 
Madeleine Closs, vice-president ; Kath- 
erine Hafner, secretary; Katherine 
Block, treasurer. The officers also 
serve as a general committee in formu- 
lating a program for the year. 

Thus far the class has initiated two 
conspicuous lines of activity. The first 
of these was the organization of study 
groups in preparation for the mid-year 
examinations. The class was divided 
into three groups of 10 each, to review 
the problems of classification and refer- 
ence work. Each group met informally, 
and together the individual members 
threshed out the difficulties and for- 
midable aspects of the courses as they 
presented themselves. These group 
meetings and discussions proved so 
satisfactory that only lack of time pre- 
vented the formation of similar groups 
to review the other courses. 

Of even greater interest and import- 
ance is the organization of a literary 
group from the class membership. This 
group will meet bi-weekly, or possibly 
weekly, for the purpose of discussing 
matters of literary interest. Margaret 
Wills has been appointed chairman of 


the group, and she will present the first 
paper, the subject of which is Some 
aspects of the modern drama, Other 
topics for later consideration include 
The Realistic trend in modern litera- 
ture, Popularizing science and philos- 
ophy, Modern poets and poetry, and 
Biography and travel books. The work 
of some important novelists will also 
be studied. 
LEON CARNOVSKY 


Western Reserve University 

During December, two visiting lec- 
turers were: Herbert S. Hirshberg, li- 
brarian of the Public library, Akron, 
Ohio, who spoke on certain adminis- 
trative aspects of public library work; 
and Luther L. Dickerson, executive 
assistant for the A. L. A. commission 
on adult education, who discussed the 
place of the library in adult education. 

The series of lectures on the admin- 
istration of school libraries are being 
given by Annie S. Cutter, supervisor 
of school libraries, Cleveland public li- 
brary. The first assignments of stud- 
ents for loan practice in the Cleveland 
public library ended with the Christ- 
mas recess. The students enjoyed the 
holiday festivities of a Christmas tree 
and the singing of Christmas carols by 
the Glee club of the College for 
Women, the president of the club be- 
ing a student in the library school. The 
students returned from the Christmas 
recess January 5, when the regular 
work of classes was resumed. 

Helen H. Greene, ’24, has recently joined 
the staff of the Public library, San Diego, 
Calif., as catalog assistant. 

Katharine Shorey, ’24, is in charge of the 
extension department of the Public library, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Ruth Melamed, ’25, is now reference as- 
sistant in the Queens Borough public li- 
brary, Jamaica, .N. Y. 

Gladys E. Seymour, ’25 (Ch. course) has 
been appointed librarian of the Public li- 
brary, DuBois, Pa. 

Margaret B. Doolittle, ’26, became libra- 
rian of the Ocean County library, Tom’s 
River, N. J., January 1. 

Edna L. right, ’27, of the Cuyahoga 
County department of the Cleveland public 
library was married in August to Carleton 
H. Cook of Cleveland. 

Autce S. TYLER 
Dean 
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A man can remain small in a library only by refusing the noble 
fellowship which lies within his reach—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

















Reference Work and General Reading 
Marne Dumas, high-school librarian, 
El Dorado, Ark. 

Whether we are librarians in a 
school with a well organized and 
equipped library, or the builder of the 
library in our school, our one aim is 
to see books and periodicals used in 
teference work and for general read- 
ing. It is the librarian’s opportunity 
to see that this literature is the best 
type to be used by high-school boys 
and girls for their pleasure and profit. 
School librarians’ consciousness has 
as its background two ultimate aims, 
first the organization of the library in 
relation to the school board, second, 
the organization of the library as a 
vital department of the school itself. 
By far the greater part of the libra- 
rian’s services are directed toward the 
realization of the latter aim which may 
be measured in terms of uses made of 
the library. 

Books hold a natural fascination for 
most normal boys and girls and it is 
not hard to get them to read. Those 
who do not like to read present indi- 
vidual problems. The thing is to lead 
them to know books and periodicals 
in all their usefulness and interest. 
The new school library is a very dy- 
namic agency, meaning everything to 
every department. 

The library that is serving as it 
should does not happen, but is the re- 
sult of the thots and efforts of many 
persons. The librarian alone cannot 
go far toward the attainment of her 
ideal in her work. Miss Sheilds, when 
librarian in a school library in Omaha, 
Nebraska, said; “I should dread 
working in the school library where 
teachers doubted the value of books, 
failed to appreciate the work of the 
library and the librarian, could there 
be such school. The teacher who 
knows, loves and uses books is the 
greatest support and help a library 
can have.” In Arkansas, so many of 


our colleges do not have good work- 
ing libraries. Most of our teachers are 
Arkansas educated and they do not 
realize the true worth of the library. 
It is not that they doubt its value— 
they know so little about it. But the 
teacher must be won to the library 
ideal, the ideal of the library as a 
vital part of each department of school 
activity. 

From the first, at the meeting of the 
teachers before the opening of school, 
I want each one to feel that our library 
is not a separate unit but is a part of 
his department. New teachers and 
old ones are asked for lists of books 
they will need in the study of their 
subjects. For each department must 
be a growing one, with more extensive 
study each year as the increasing 
range of supplementary materials ir 


the library will testify. It is of course 
understood that those making most 
use of materials in the library are en- 


titled to more each year. Nor do we 
get everything the teacher asks for. 
Many lists have to be revised and 
many made entirely over with the 
sanction and codperation of that im- 
portant person. 

No teacher wants to appear ignorant 
and it is very necessary that he be 
made to feel at home in the library, 
being able to use it with occasional di- 
rections. The English teachers come 
to know that the 800 section includes 
titles for their subject. It is an easy 
task to make them realize that the sys- 
tem of classification is for their con- 
venience and not the great puzzle they 
have thot. There is much space given 
to the teachers in a discussion on ref- 
erence work and general reading, but 
the teacher has the students and it is 
only thru the teacher that they can be 
reached for the best results. 

We must not only bring the teacher 
to a realization of the significance of 
the library, but we must take the li- 
brary to the teacher if it be only across 








the hall. The modern teacher is a very 
busy person. Miss “Instructor of 
Civics” must be informed that this 
month’s Survey is given over to dis- 
cussion of the community chest. This 
is the month for the drive in our city 
and the project will be much dis- 
cussed. Miss “Supervisor of Art” 
ought to know that this same issue 
has suggestions for very clever posters 
on the subject. Miss and Mr “Physi- 
cal Culture Directors” would be inter- 
ested in learning that the library has 
received a booklet.on the old fashioned 
dances sent out by Dearborn Press. 
Such a clever demonstration for 
chapel or Parent-Teacher Association 
programs could be marked out, using 
this material in their department. 
These small tasks must be done in 
the present and not put off. The re- 
sults are gratifying. While shunning 
anything that suggests interference, 
we can make the teachers feel our 
timely interest in their work and they 
respond with increased interest in the 
library. 

Increasing the motive power of the 
library with the pupils presents a new 
set of problems. “While avoiding the 
sometimes rigid atmosphere of study- 
halls and the formal spirit of the class- 
room, pupils must be made to under- 
stand that the library is theirs for 
serious work and quiet enjoyment.” 
There are some few individuals that 
do not want to realize this but find 
the library an enjoyable loitering place 
even when they create no disturbance. 
Noisy pupils get quiet when inter- 
ested, so the first step in solving this 
problem is to put something good in 
their way so they will have to find it. 
It is well to remember that the dip- 
ping into the wealth of materials that 
make up a good library is a liberal 
education in itself. This one conces- 
sion is necessary and expedient to be 
made against our aim for the library 
as a dynamic agency. I have noted 
that there is oftimes development in 
such individuals as have been a prob- 
lem. A magazine, picture or article 
may make an appeal, but finding that 
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object in use calls on the librarian for 
another such, and by subtle suggestion 
interest may be directed to books and 
clippings. The boy that likes popular 
mechanics finds the Popular Science 
series the best books he ever saw— 
after a little he is reading. 

It is necessary that there be some 
system in the use of our library room, 
but library service must not be ham- 
pered by fixed rules of organization. 
The use of the library is a privilege 
and space does not allow for text book 
studying. Librarians have far more 
important things to do than spend 
much time on elaborate checking sys- 
tem. The effective system for use of 
the library will establish itself in ac- 
cordance with the general spirit of or- 
der in the school. 

Both teachers and students, realiz- 
ing that the library is their workshop 
and that nothing can take its place in 
the daily routine, make it such a busy 
place. Each period brings many new 
problems along with the recurring 
ones. In one period, there come 15 
freshmen wanting something about 
home life, it may be colonial, Grecian, 
Roman or Indian—they are studying 
the home as an institution in civics. 
A few enterprising ones want to know 
about divorces in the United States 
and effect on the home. Their books 
are on reserve so they are soon busy. 
Juniors in biology want to find insects 
injurious to crops of this section of 
the country. Their teacher failed to 
have books on the subject placed on 
reserve and the agricultural section 
has not been built up. There is a 
hurried search for such material. The 
librarian makes a mental note that 
books on this subject must be pur- 
chased. Tho the reports will not be 
so good, the students do not go away 
empty handed. An English teacher in 
her period off brings in a new pupil 
who has never read much and must be 
introduced to the reading list and be- 
gin right away to make up points. The 
retarded one goes away with When 
Patty went to college or Understood 
Betsy. It is book report day in some 
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class and every biographical volume is 
being pulled out. Three or four can- 
not understand why Franklin and 
Irving are not in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica. They never know the author’s full 
name and there is a scramble for the 


reading list that is always found at the © 


desk. There are one or two each 
period that want “that book about 
something that all the sophomores in 
such and such a class are having to 
read.” One teacher sends in for all 
the World Almanac, she is such a thot- 
ful person, for an assignment is being 
made which calls for the use of this 
volume and she is showing how it is 
indexed. Another teacher leaves a list 
to have placed in reserve and asks for 
suggestions on certain things. There 
is quiet, tho not silence, and work is 
going on. 

“As pupils learn thru the library les- 
sons and use of the library how to find 
things for themselves, reference work 
becomes more and more the work of 
supervising study and interpreting as- 
signments.” Students in the majority 
do not look upon library assignments 
as added labor, but rather they like it. 
They love the satisfaction of doing 
something for themselves, and the 
teacher that directs students to the li- 
brary comes to have more students use 
the library without direction. When 
John and Mary have been taught to 
use the catalog and find their own 
books they can explore and besides, 
the location of a certain volume on 
the shelves or the finding of material 
on a certain topic thru the periodical 
guide, is as good as a game. We can 
direct toward the right beginning and 
give encouragement that they are 
right as they proceed. Tho the infor- 
mation they get will not be with them 
always, the knowledge of how to use 
books and the habit formed of more 
extensive study on the subject at hand 
will become a part of them. The pub- 
lic library will give the information 
while the high-school library instructs 
in the true nature and method of using 
books. Herein lies the great difference 
and the major reason for a library in the 
school. 


It must be remembered that not all 
boys and girls are of the same capaci- 
ties and interests, and in their refer- 
ence work we must always be serv- 
ing the individual. There are those 
that can go beyond and will do so, 
there are those that can do little or 
nothing. At the last minute, someone 
wants something short, quick—and it 
is the thing to get it to that one as he 
wants it. His confidence is won for 
he has been served to his liking, and 
a satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement. Sometime he will come back 
for something else. How much bet- 
ter than causing him to fail absolutely. 
The weakest individual presents the 
librarian great opportunity. Each time 
a student comes with a plea or a prob- 
lem it should be met in some manner. 
I have some boys who want something 
on the art of fencing. There is no such 
book in the library, but we are doing 
the next best thing, we are searching 
for such a book. They are not entirely 
dissatisfied. 

There comes the time when it is not 
the individual but the policy and proj- 
ect of the whole school that bid for 
our special attention. During foot- 
ball season, books, magazine articles, 
yells and jokes on the game must be 
kept at hand to serve the current in- 
terest. When the student government 
movement becomes the topic of the 
day, it should be made known that in 
the library one can find discussions pro 
and con on the subject. Music week 
calls for special displays of books on 
that subject. The library should be a 
true register of all vital current inter- 
ests of the school population. 

All thruout the regular day’s rou- 


tine, there is that pleasant task of . 


helping on with general reading. For 
the average individual, this develop- 
ment of the habit of reading is such a 
natural process, with definite library 
assignments and the books before 
them, they simply grow to read more 
variedly and extensively. The first 
biography, poems and plays should be 
selected carefully. Why should they 
be allowed to read things they cannot 
enjoy when the reading list is so ex- 
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tensive as to include something to suit 
each one’s interest and reading capaci- 
ties? For students to recommend 
books is most effective. When a new 
volume comes into the library, it is 
well to select with care the first person 
to give it to as a suggested reading. 
There is nothing more gratifying than 
to find that the reader not only liked 
the book but brings along a friend 
who wishes to check it out. If new 
books, especially those of the reading 
list, can be fixed for shelving at the 
librarian’s desk in the presence of stu- 
dents, an interest is awakened for 
them that would never have come from 
a notice in the school paper, display 
or bulletin. It is little extra trouble 
but is not without compensation. The 
books are so new and they love to 
initiate them. 

There is no time when the librarian 
gets to know her boys and girls as 
she does in the checking out of books 
and in the discussion over the read- 
ing list at the desk. We have the op- 
portunity of being, not the keeper of 
the library, but an interesting person 
who loves the same things they love 
and finds so many new and fascinat- 
ing things for them to enjoy. 

Our library may fulfill all its proper 
pedagogical functions and yet fail in 
one of the highest functions if it fails 
to be a place of inspiration and recrea- 
tion. It must be a comfortable place, 
and an attractive place, a place where 
books are loved and magazines and 
pictures are counted among the riches 
and joys of life. Where every inter- 
est may be satisfied and new ones cre- 
ated. The modern home has little 
room for the library, so the atmos- 
phere of the school library brings to 
all this cultural contact. 





The National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New 
York City, is again offering a group of 
colored pictures of birds and carefully 
prepared literature for use by schools 
and libraries. The circular of explana- 
tion together with sample leaflets will 
- sent to anybody making request for 
them. 
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Standards for School Libraries in the 
South 

Last year Dr L. R. Wilson from the 
University of North Carolina, and Etta 
L. Matthews from Knoxville, Tenn., 
presented to the Southern association 
of colleges and secondary schools at 
Jackson, Miss., the high-school library 
standards drawn up by our commit- 
tee of the Southeastern library asso- 
ciation. These standards were turned 
over to a committee of their organiza- 
tion to be reported on at the meeting 
this year. Dr Wilson and I went to 
the Jacksonville meeting, November 
29-December 2, to urge the adoption 
of the standards and to make clear any 
necessary points concerning them. 
The standards given below went thru 
with very little opposition. We feel 
that this is a big step forward in the 
school library work of the South. 

It will be noticed, in the last para- 
graph, the statement is made that 
these standards “should” be met 
within three years. The question of 
the interpretation of the word “should” 
arose, and it was definitely decided 
that in this case, “should” means 
“must,” so within three years we will 
have a fair system of school libraries 
in the South. 

Cuartes H. STone 
Librarian 
N. C. College for Women 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Standards for High-School Libraries 
of the Southern States 
Equipment 
1) Enrollment of 100 or less students to 

200 
Separate classroom or end of study hall 
fitted up with shelving, tables, and 
chairs; always accessible to students, but 
under supervision. 

2) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students 
Separate room equipped with tables, 
chairs, shelves, loan desk, magazine rack, 
bulletin boards, catalog case, typewriter, 
and other essential office equipment. 
Room should be large enough to accom- 
modate one-tenth of enrollment, allowing 
25 square feet per person. 

3) Enrollment of 500 to 1000 students 


Same as above with separate library work 
room and essential office equipment. 
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4) Enrollment of 1000 or more students 


Same as above with additional equipment 
to meet needs. If possible separate rooms 
for conference and for instruction in the 
use of the library are desirable. 

(If necessary, where impossible to get 
space in school building now in use for 
groups 2 and 3, study hall might be taken 
over as library, provided it is properly 
equipped and sufficient trained help pro- 
vided to guide and aid in reading as well 
as supervise study. At least two full- 
time trained librarians for 4) 


Books 
1) Enrollment of 100 or less students 


500 well-selected books, exclusive of gov- 
ernment document, text books and dupli- 
cates, to meet the needs for reference, 
supplementary reading and cultural and 
inspirational reading. Also, one good gen- 
eral newspaper in addition to the local 
one, and a well-selected list of from 5 
to 10 periodicals, suitable for students’ 
use. Books selected from state approved 
list or from lists approved by Southern 
association. 


2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students 


500 to 1000 well-selected books averaging 
5 per student. Also good general news- 
paper and well selected list of from 5 to 
15 periodicals suitable for students’ use. 


3) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students 


1000 to 2500 well-selected books, newspa- 
pers, and 15 to 30 suitable periodicals. 


4) Enrollment of 500 to 1000 students 


2500 to 5000 well-selected books, newspa- 
pers, and 25 to 50 suitable periodicals. 
5) Enrollment of 1000 or more students 

5000 or more well-selected books, news- 
papers, and at least 40 suitable periodi- 
cals. 
Librarian 

1) Enrollment of 100 or less students 
Teacher-librarian with at least 6 weeks 
summer course in library science. Ex- 
cused from certain number of hours in 
teaching and thus allotted definite time 
for library work, with regular hours in 
the library. Sufficient student help 
trained by the teacher-librarian to keep 
the library open all day, but open only 
under supervision. 

2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students 
Half-time librarian with a one year course 
in an accredited library school, or one- 
half time with college graduation and a 
12 weeks summer course in library sci- 
ence. 

3) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students 
Full-time librarian with same qualifica- 
tions and educational background as 
teachers and a one-year course in an ap- 
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proved library school. One or two years’ 
teaching experience is very desirable. 


4) Enrollment of 500 to 1000 students 


Same as above, with sufficient help and 
some experience in teaching or library 
especially desirable. 


5) Enrollment of 1000 or more students 


Full-time librarian with college gradua- 
tion and at least one year in an approved 
library school. Teaching and library ex- 
perience especially desirable—a good 
contact with children already established. 
For every 1000, or major fraction there- 
of, enrollment there shall be an additional 
full-time trained librarian. 
Appropriation 

1) Enrollment of 500 or less students 
Annual appropriation of at least $1 per 
student per year for books, periodicals, 
etc., exclusive of salaries. 

2) Enrollment of more than 500 stu- 

dents 
Annual appropriation of at least 75 cents 
per student per year for books, periodi- 
cals, etc., exclusive of salaries. 
Courses in use in library 

1) Enrollment of 500 or less 
Course of at least 12 lessons in use of 
the library given by the librarian or 
teacher-librarian, preferably in first-year 
high school. 

Organization 

1) Enrollment of 100 or less students 
At least an adequate shelf list made and 
adequate loan system installed. 

2) Enrollment of more than 100 stu- 

dents 

Card catalogs, shelf-list, accession record 
and adequate loan system. The stand- 
ards suggested above should be com- 
piled within a period of three years, 
with the view to the later adoption of 
the standards approved by the National 
Education Association, the North Cen- 
tral Association of colleges and second- 


ary schools and the American Library 
Association 


J. Henry HicusmitH 

F. C. JENKINS 

S. J. McCattie 

D. L. HovaTer 
Committee 





A meeting of the National society of 
College teachers of education will be 
held, February 27-29, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. Headquar- 
ters will be the Commander hotel at 
Cambridge. 











News from the Field 
East 
Marian Merrill, Simmons ’23, has ac- 
cepted the position of head of circula- 
tion in the Wheaton College library, 
Norton, Mass. 
Central Atlantic 


Helen A. Stratton, for 18 years con- 
nected with the Public library, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has been appointed li- 
brarian to succeed William F. Seward 
who retired in November. 


Dr Frederick A. Blossom, cataloger 
of foreign books in the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Explorers’ club of New 
York City, the appointment to take 
effect February 1. The club, at -pres- 
ent located at 47 West 76th St., is 
about to erect a new club building on 
Cathedral Parkway. 


The circulation of the Public, library 
of Binghamton, N. Y., for the last year, 
was 324,360v., the largest in its his- 
tory. Of the total, 29 per cent was non- 
fiction. The library has had 28 courses 
in the Reading with a Purpose series, 
the most popular of which were: Psy- 
chology and its uses, Modern drama, 
Poetry, Philosophy, and The Study of 
children. 


The prints division of the New York 
public library, Central building, has 
three exhibits on that are very inter- 
esting and worthwhile. In the print 
gallery are samples of 100 notable en- 


‘ gravers, 1683-1850; in the main corri- 


dor, American historical prints, Early 
views of American cities, etc.; and in 
Gallery 316, Australian etchings and 
book plates. 


The Buffalo Museum of Natural 
Sciences will soon occupy its new mil- 
lion dollar building. Of particular in- 
terest is the announcement that there 
will be in connection with the build- 
ing a purely scientific library for the 
use of advanced students and research 
workers. In addition there will open 
up a children’s library and general 
reading room, with the popular type 
of scientific book and the layman in 
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mind. The general library will be in 
charge of Miss Peterson, formerly of 
Princeton University library, and the 
Children’s library will be in charge of 
Mrs L. W. Josselyn, who before her 
marriage had considerable experience 
in children’s work. 


Dorkas Fellows, editor of Decimal 
Clasification, and her sister were, while 
crossing the street on the evening of 
December 11, knocked down by an 
auto. Both were severely hurt and 
taken to a hospital. Miss Fellows re- 
ceived a deep scalp wound and was 
badly bruised, and her sister several 
broken bones. Miss Fellows was able 
to leave the hospital December 30, 
with the hope of returning to her work 
at Library of Congress about Feb- 
ruary l. 

On November 1, Miss_ Fellows 
entered on a new chapter of her work, 
by taking it up at Library of Congress, 
to which D. C. editorial office had been 
transferred in connection with A. L. A. 
movement to have D. C. numbers 
printed on L. C. cards. 


The report of the Pratt Institute free 
library records that in 1927 the library 
took part in the general observance of 
the fortieth anniversary of Pratt Insti- 
tute’s founding, tho the library’s own 
beginning antedated the opening of 
Pratt Institute by nearly a year. 

The circulation showed a healthful 
increase over the previous year, con- 
sistent with a growing work which 
cannot expand. The drop in “fiction 
percentage” to 47 and 48 during the 
busiest months demonstrated the 
large service the library renders to 
“serious readers.” 

This type of service grows with the 
demands upon the Pratt library by the 
students of the Brooklyn branches of 
the City College, Hunter College, the 
new classes of Long Island University 
and other institutions lacking actual 
facilities in this borough commensur- 
ate with their needs, raising a new 
question as to the claims of educa- 
tional institutions upon provisions 
made for the general public. 
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The report deplores the morbid 
tendency in recent fiction and the ex- 
ploitation employed to incite sales. 

In reference work the most con- 
spicuous increase is shown in the Art 
reference room where the attendance 
has been doubling the figures of recent 
previous years. 

Central 

Lois Howard, Simmons ’25, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Public library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., died December 
27, 1927. 


Mrs Faith Cullin has been elected 
librarian of the Public library, Taylor- 
ville, Ill., to succeed Hortense Egg- 
man, resigned. 


A new branch of the Public library 
of Dayton, Ohio, was dedicated on 
January 3, The branch has been named 
the Electra C. Doren branch library in 
honor of the late lamented librarian. 


Ethel G. Baker, for 20 years assist- 
ant-librarian, Public library, South 
Bend, Indiana, has been elected libra- 
rian of that institution to succeed the 
late lamented Virginia M. Tutt. 


Miss Corinne Metz, N. Y. S., has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Warder public library, Springfield, 
Ohio, and will spend the next few 
months at her home in Newark, Ohio, 
before accepting another position. 


B. Jeannette Burrell, N. Y. S. ’24, 
resigned her position as head cataloger 
of the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering to be- 
come first assistant in the catalog de- 
partment of Ohio State University li- 
brary. 


Russell Dawson, for many years 
principal of the Goodwin school, Cic- 
ero, Illinois, has been elected librarian 
of the Public library to succeed Wil- 
liam Teal, resigned. Mr Dawson has 
been actively engaged in public school 
work in Cicero for 20 years. He is one 
of Cicero’s most public spirited citi- 
zens. 


The occasion of celebrating the pres- 
entation of a bronze tablet by the citi- 


zens of Wellington, Ohio, to Hon M. 
T. Herrick, to be placed on the Herrick 
Memorial library of that city, was fit- 
tingly observed on January 7. Mr Her- 
rick was present and was heartily re- 
ceived by his old friends and the citi- 
zens generally. A program of music 
and addresses filled the afternoon. 


Edward L. Ryerson, president of the 
board of trustees of the Newberry li- 
brary, Chicago for the past 14 years, 
died on January 19, aged 73. He was 
a life-long resident of Chicago and for 
many years had beén prominent in its 
business and civic life. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Kalamazoo, Michigan, records 
the year as one of physical expansion 
made necessary by the increasing de- 
mands for service; registration, of 
borrowers, 41 per cent of the popula- 
tion; circulation, 7 per cent per capita; 
per cent of fiction, 55; pictures loaned, 
124,265; maintenance, $59,478—60 per 
cent for salaries, 23 per cent for books, 
periodicals and binding, 18 per cent for 
operation ; cost per capita, $1.08. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of The John Crerar library, 
Chicago, held on January 19, the Board 
elected J. Christian Bay, for 22 years an 
officer of the library in various capacities, 
to the librarianship. Miss Grace O. 
Kelley was elected supervising cata- 
loger and classifier. Miss Harriet Pen- 
field was promoted to the position of 
assistant-classifier. The Board voted 
an increase in salaries of 12 assistants 
in various positions. 

Miss Gertrude Forstall continues 
her service as chief cataloger. Two 
resignations among the cataloging 
staff were accepted. Miss Ella 
Salmonsen was elected temporary 
medical reference librarian. 

The Board lost by death in 1927 
three of its directors, Robert Forsyth, 
Marvin Hughitt and John J. Mitchell. 
Their successors will be announced in 
the near future. 


Professor Harlow Lindley, for 30 
vears librarian of Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, has resigned. On 





















































February 1, he will take up the duties 
of librarian of the Hayes Memorial 
historical library and museum at Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 


Professor Lindley has been head of 
the history department at Earlham 
since 1908 and has also been connected 
with the department of archives of the 
Indiana state library and director of its 
work since 1923. As a writer on his- 
torical subjects, Professor Lindley has 
done considerable work of value in re- 
lation to the Northwest and the de- 
velopment of Indiana and the sur- 
rounding country. He has long been 
one of the strong factors in library de- 
velopment in Indiana where his pres- 
ence and work will be sadly missed. 

The Hayes library building was 
erected by the state of Ohio on prop- 
erty presented to the state by the 
Hayes heirs. The correspondence, 
pamphlets and other papers of Presi- 
dent Hayes have been stored largely, 
and these will be organized into a 
usable collection. The papers of the 
Burchard family, who were ancestors 
of President Hayes, are also of great 
value as the collection which was left 
to President Hayes was one of the 
finest historical collections of its day. 
It is the plan of the trustees to de- 
velop a research institution dealing 
with American history of the Hayes 
period and of the state of Ohio and the 
old Northwest. The museum in con- 
nection with the library will also be 
developed. under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Lindley. 


South 
Adeline Scheper, librarian of the 
Public library, Beaufort, S. C., who has 
been in charge of the library since its 
organization, died December 26. 


Elizabeth Latch, formerly of Nash- 
ville, but for some time with the New 
York public library, has been ap- 
pointed head of the young people’s de- 
partment, Carnegie library, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Mrs Ethel Wight Usher has become 
librarian of the Middle American Re- 
search division of Tulane University 
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in New Orleans. This is an important 
and growing collection of books, many 
of great rarity, and when put in order 
will be of great historical value. 


The Richmond Memorial room of 
the Public library, Chattanooga, was 
equipped and endowed by Mrs Caro- 
line E. Richmond shortly after the 
building was erected. It has received 
by bequest from Mrs Richmond re- 
cently, a gift of $300 yearly in addi- 
tion to the original equipment which 
cost $10,000. The Richmond Memo- 
rial room is the children’s room of the 
library and is one of the most attrac- 
tive as well as efficient libraries in its 
class. 


The Supreme court of Missouri has 
decided in favor of the Public Library 
board of St. Louis in the mandamus 
suit which was brought to compel the 
city officials to release the money with 
the Board of trustees for the public li- 
brary, museum, and zoo. The present 
city administration had announced 
that inasmuch as the city was short of 
funds, the special assessments which 
had been raised for these institutions 
should go into the public treasury and 
be divided pro rata with the other city 
funds to meet all municipal expenses. 
The decisino of the court says that 
these special assessments can be «used 
only for the institutions for which they 
were made. 


The annual report of the Carnegie 
library of Atlanta, Georgia, records: 
Circulation of books, 800,755; persons 
served in reference, 34,089, borrowers 
who had never used the library, 10,- 
764; total active members, 70,309. 

This is the twenty-fifth year of serv- 
ice in the new building, and the li- 
brary agencies now number 26, besides 
the main library, nine branch libraries, 
and 16 schools where class room libra- 
ries are placed in 84 grades. The ob- 
stacles which confront the library at 
the close of its 25 years of service are: 
Inadequacy of the main library build- 
ing, inadequate appropriation for 
maintenance, low scale of compensa- 
tion to employees, the need for more 
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branch buildings, the small book col- 
lections. The library staff labors un- 
der tremendous handicaps in trying to 
serve an ever increasing public. Their 
burden is too heavy and much neces- 
sary work is put aside under the pres- 
sure of the current demand from the 
public. 


The Howard Memorial library as- 
sociation of New Orleans, December 
12, received a gift of $50,000 from 
Harry Howard and Alvin P. Howard 
of New Orleans and Edgar B. Howard 
of Philadelphia. The gift is an addi- 
tion to the endowment fund and is the 
largest single amount presented to the 
library since its foundation. The orig- 
inal endowment fund since 1887 has 
been more than doubled thru additions 
from income to the principal. 

Additions have been made to the 
book stacks providing additional space 
for 20,000 volumes and place has been 
made for the installation of stacks to 
accommodate as many more volumes. 

Plans for the year 1928 as outlined 
by Robert J. Usher, librarian, include 
the revision of the catalog as rapidly 
as possible and the pushing forward of 
the work of accessioning the mass of 
material now standing as arrears. Ad- 
ditional endowments for special pur- 
poses will be sought. The more valu- 
able duplicate material will be dis- 
posed of to increase funds. The li- 
brary is unusually rich in Americana 
accumulated over a period of years by 
the late librarian, William Beer. An- 
nual reports, it is hoped, will in future 
be printed. 

West 

Edna Jarboe, Wash., ’26, has been 
assistant in the Public library, Poca- 
tello, Idaho, since September. 

Elizabeth Strand, who finished work 
in the Washington library school at 
Christmas, is now head of the catalog 
department at the University of Idaho 
library. 

Pacific Coast 

Julia Crocker, Simmons ’23, has 

joined the staff of the Public library of 


Everett, Wash., and is in the order de- 
partment. 


Dagny Sporseen, Wash., ’26, has 
joined the circulation staff of the Seat- 
tle public library. 


Milton J. Ferguson, state librarian of 
California, has been selected by the 
Carnegie Corporation as one of a Com- 
mission of two to survey the Union in 
South Africa, with an idea of devising 
plans for the development of the li- 
brary system in that part of the world. 
The other member of the commission 
is Mr S. A. Pitt, director of the Public 
library, Glasgow, Scotland. 


Mrs Barbara Cowles, formerly in the 
library systems of Cleveland and Los 
Angeles, has been appointed chief of 
the circulation department of the Free 
library, Oakland, California. Elsie 
Schaufler, for many years connected 
with the library, has been appointed 
chief of the new order department. 
Mary E. McQuaid, Wisconsin, ’20, 
formerly of the Public library, Fair- 
bury, Nebraska, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Allendale branch. 


The report of the library of the Uni- 
versity of California records: Addi- 
tions during the past year, 28,272v., 
making the collection 665,680v. Nearly 
11,000v. were reclassified and recata- 
loged during the year, making a total 
of 432,000v. (193,933 titles.) Serials 
received, 12,227; books withdrawn for 
use, 389,121. Losses from the general 
library showed an increase of 50v. over 
last year. The loss was almost wholly 
from the reserve book room from 
which 486v. were taken. The grad- 
uate reading room opened for use of 
graduate students and honor students 
last year. “It may be pronounced dis- 
tinctly a success.” During the year, 
books were reserved in that room for 
33 graduate courses—a procedure more 
satisfactory from every standpoint 
than the segregation of books in the 
seminar rooms. 

Canada 


Angus Mowat, a graduate of the On- 
tario library training school, and for 




















the last two years librarian in Trenton, 
Ont., has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library of Belleville, Ont. 


Bessie Greenwood, Wash., ’25, is 
head of the catalog department in the 
Vancouver public library, Vancouver, 
B. C. Since graduation she has been 
cataloger at the University of Idaho 
library. 

George H. Locke, chief librarian of 
Toronto, is planning a little theater 
for boys and girls in connection with 
the Boys and Girls House. It is 
being equipped under the counsel of 
the director of the Hart House 
theater. 


Sir William Osler, who was an ar- 
dent collector of rare medical books, 
left his magnificent medical library to 
the School of medicine of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. The collection is 
being brought over by its custodian, 
Dr W. W. Francis, and will find a 
home full of appreciation with the fac- 
ulty of medicine of McGill University. 


The old Central Library building in 
Toronto has been closed. The devel- 
opment of the city has been away from 
this locality for the past 20 years and 
the library has steadily declined in 
usefulness. The Toronto public li- 
brary is to try an experiment of a 
downtown branch. The Municipal 
reference library has been moved 
from the City Hall, the newspaper 
service has been taken over and 10,000 
booxs, such as one would hastily bor- 
row from a library on the way home, 
have been moved to the second story 
of a central building where all will be 
administered as one branch. 

Foreign 

Marie A. Lamont, Simmons ’15, was 
married in December to Edwin G. 
Burrows. Mrs Burrows is still carry- 
ing on her work in the library of the 
University of Hawaii. 

The Public library of New South 
Wales, Sydney, opens its annual re- 
port by giving a good record of attend- 
ance of the trustees at the 12 meetings 
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of the year. In addition to a large 
number of pamphlets, catalogs, manu- 
scripts, plans, maps, photographs, etc., 
the library has 400,662v., of which 
229,480 are in the reference depart- 
ment and 118,810 in the circulation de- 
partment. The County circulating li- 
brary has a reference stock of 12,981v. 
and the circulation section, 39,050. Re- 
ceipts for the year, £23,868; expendi- 
tures, £23,422. 

A number of resignations are noted: 
Miss C. I. B. Docker, after 12 years; 
Miss A. F. Scroder, after nine years; 
Miss M. A. Herd, after 10 years; Miss 
Margaret Windeyer, who has been on 
the library staff for over 26 years. 


Peking, China, has opened its first 
public circulating library in a tempo- 
rary building in the old imperial 
palace grounds. The announcement 
states that the library is situated on 
the artificial hillock below the white 
pagoda, which is reached by crossing 
the jade rainbow bridge. This sounds 
attractive. The book collection is still 
regretfully small but covers a wide 
number of subjects. 


Several years ago, thanks to the’ 


special efforts of Miss Mary Wood, 
of Boone College, China, a bill was 
passed by Congress, returning to 
China, the unpaid balance of the 
Boxer indemnity. This is to be 
handled by the Chinese Foundation for 
the promotion of education and cul- 
ture, and a part of the money has been 
set aside for the new library. Plans 
are under discussion for a new build- 
ing and in time a very valuable insti- 
tution will undoubtedly arise. 


The seventy-fifth annual report of 
the Public libraries of Manchester, 
England, devotes considerable space to 
presenting some ideas relating to the 
new public library whose construction 
is to be started this year. The number 
of volumes in the library is 603,952, of 
which 256,714 are in the reference de- 
partment and 347,238 in the lending 
department; number of volumes con- 
sulted in the reference library, 527,- 
901; home reading issues, 3,166,750v., 
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4.2lv. per capita; number of card 
holders, 111,534. 

The new Withington branch library 
was opened during the year. This isa 
triangular building arranged so as to 
give economy of space for convenience 
of administration. The lending room, 
reading room, young people’s room, 
several small reference and _ study 
rooms, in addition to the librarian’s 
office, cover the ground. Glazed 
screens divide the three principal 
rooms. At the rear of the building are 
work room and the room for the staff. 
The building is erected in rustic brick 
with Portland stone finishings. With 
two sides on principal streets and 
dome lights in the roof, the rooms are 
flooded with light even on dark days. 

Extensive provision for young peo- 
ple’s rooms in the system has been 
carried out during the year. The li- 
brary took part in the exhibitions dur- 
ing the civic week. The work done by 
children attracted special attention. 
Exclusive of the civic week, there were 
seven exhibitions held in the reference 
library during the year. 





For sale—Bound volumes of Congres- 
sional Record for Congresses 46, 47, 48, 
and 49, and 63 to 67. Address Lock Box 
1, Winona, Kansas. 





Wanted—By Public library, Racine, 
Wis.: Congressional Digest, Oct. and 
Nov. ’21, May ’22; School Arts Maga- 
zine, June ’25; St. Nicholas, July ’26. 





Wanted—Position as librarian by well- 
trained woman with 10 years’ experience 
in organizing and administering small 
libraries. New England preferred. Free 
April 15. Salary $1,800. Address C. E. 
S., care Library Department, 216 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 





Wanted—By Public library, Birming- 
ham, Ala., man for Head of Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology. Must 
be a library school graduate, with ex- 
perience in this special field. Address 
a Public Library, Birmingham, 

a. 


Wanted—Library assistants; with 
four year college course and library 
school training. Reference, work with 
children and schools, general circula- 
tion, cataloging. Salary $1500 to 
$1860; opportunity after one year to 
take examination for promotion to 
third grade with advance in salary. 
Rapid advancement for those with 
initiative and ambition. Age limit 30 
years. In reply give references and 
state experience if any. Applications 
from college graduates who have com- 
pleted extension or summer courses on 
library subjects will not be considered. 
The Queens Borough Public Library 
(In the City of New York), Jamaica, 
New York. 





What is Greatness? 

To be big and to move fast have, 
curiously enough, come to seem ends 
in themselves; records for size are 
shouted at us every day. So much 
have size and speed become the gods 
of the present civilization that the man 
who prefers quality to quantity, quiet 
to noise, value to immensity can only 
feel himself something of an alien. 

To suggest that anything may be 
good for its own sake is too often to 
meet with bland incomprehension. 
The tendency of modern man is to 
assume that you are jealous if you do 
not congratulate him because his em- 
pire, his city, or his wealth is the big- 
gest in the world, or because his car 
or his population moves faster than 
yours does. 

To suggest that the test of an empire 
is the contentment of its subjects, or of 
a city the excellence of its administra- 
tion or the beauty of its buildings, or 
that money is useful only for what it 
buys in happiness, or that a car may 
be used as a method of enjoying 
the country rather than racing thru it, 
or that a population might be less 
crowded, more healthy, and better fed 
if it was a little smaller—such remarks 
are obviously the petty carpings of a 
crank or a_ highbrow.—/nformation, 
January 4, 1928. 





